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e Marvin R. Vincent’s exhibit of the principles | 
of teaching applied to the Sunday-school, as given | 
to our readers on another page, is worthy of close | 
attention. Many a teacher will have reason, on | 
studying that exhibit, to doubt if he has until now 
either comprehended or apprehended the essentials | 
of true Sunday-school teaching. And it will be well | 
for him, and well for his scholars, when he comes to that | 
conclusion, and makes a new  mapraeting therefrom. 

| 

It often happens, in the early fervor of religious | 
experience, that the newly aroused earnestness of the | 
soul seeks to show its sincerity by making an entire | 


change of personal surroundings. 


Men and women | 
change their house, or their town, or their country, | 
for the purpose of breaking away utterly from evil 
Such a 
change may be an act of heroic courage, but it is not 
always so to be reckoned. 
cusable cowardice. 


surroundings and ever-present temptations. 


inex- 
To shun wicked ways is by no 
means the same thing as to leave evil doers to their 
fate. To refuse to go on a housebreaking expedition 
does not necessitate the abandonment of all efforts to 
reach and reform a particular thief whom you happen 
toknow, Trying to save our own characters by run- | 


Sometimes it is 


|on the very ground where once they held sway. 


| to ask to be safely bottled up in a rc -quary. 
| question should be, “ Master, what »vilt thou have 
| me to do?” rather than, “ Master, I w 
| lest I do something amiss.” 


'an unwillingness to oppose, © 


ning away from the duty of exerting personal 
influence, can only arouse the contempt of those who 


would willingly pay tribute to an honest change of 


purpose and a manly fight against old temptations, 

To 
pray that we may not be led into temptation, but may 
be delivered from evil, implies the very opposite idea 


of the Christian life than that of isolation from all 
| possible danger. 


A newly aroused Christian has 
a good deal of hard work to do before he has a right 


Our 


WwW 


do nothing, 


How easy it is to take advice that we |-ke, and how 
hard to follow suggestions that are unpleasant! When 
one receives counsel in the line of his own hopes and 
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to the very yom of grief ie the least of the > kindly 
deeds of the soul that has passed from sight? It is 
the legacy of sweet memories of the most trivial things 
which is most dearly prized as long as memory 
endures ; and such a legacy we are in duty bound to 
as well as the statelier record of Christian 
courage iv greater affairs. Some one may remember 
that you once spoke a kindly word to a stray dog on 
the street, when they have forgotten that you bestowed 
all your goods to feed the ‘sone 

It is a great mien to suppose that children can 
easily inderstand Bible parables. Parables are not 
illustrations. Illustrations illumine truth; throw 


leave, 


light on is; make it at once clearer and more dis- 


wishes, he is likely to think that it comes from a per- | 


son of high intelligence and keen perception; but 
when he is counseled to do something that offends his 
prejudices, or interferes with his ease, or rebukes his 
errors, he is tempted to ascribe such advice to igno- 
rance, or malevolence, or any source save that of a 
wise and friendly spirit. 
danger in accepting pleasant counsel than in faithfully 
noting that which is unpleasant. A desire to flatter, 


wrong-doing, may dictate agreeaole advice; but to 


say that which is unpalatable is likely to require | 


more courage. We ought not to be any more ready 
to believe words which tickle us than those which 
offend us; for we should always remember that it 
takes less trouble to follow a current than to battle 
it. Unpleasant advice is by no means always to be 
accounted a bitter tonic, for it may be unsalutary or 
positively malicious. But when it comes from a 
friend, it is probably dictated by a spirit that aims to 
be sincerely helpful ; 
He that 


| challenges all criticism, ts not likely to find his moral 


sense grow sounder as the years go by. 


It is told of the poet Wordsworth—who, like other 
great men, was not wholly free from self-conscious- 
ness—that he once met a little girl whose appearance 
and manner so pleased him that he gave her a volume 
| of his poems ; telling her, as he did so, to look around 
her, and carefully note all the local surroundings of 
| the place in which she stood, that she might remem- 
ber, in after years, that William Wordsworth had 
patted her on the head and made her a present. 


poet sought to give it. The smallest deed of down- 


ri <indness is sure enough to take care of itself 
ght kind is ugh to take care of itself 


in the memory, without any adjuration to note its 
surroundings of time and circumstance. 


ia 
a5 


Indeed, it 
word, the help 
over some trivial difficulty, the attention so small as 
to be utterly unexpected—that last longest in the 
mind, and form the sweetest legacy to the memories 
of others. 


the little kindnesses—the gentle 


Who that has been bereaved has not found 
himself able to think, without tears, of the greatest 
acts and the highest revelations of character, on the 


part of the lost loved one, but yet has been touehed plain duty, without proffering an excuse: 


But there is really more | 


and therefore it ought at least | 
| to be entitled to unprejudiced consideration. 
accepts without question all praise, and petulantly 


« fellow-feeling for | 


tinct. Parables enfold truth; wrap it about in 
figures, that for the time being conceal rather than 
disclose it. This is the original purpose of parables. 
“Why epeakest thou unto them in parables?” asked 
the disciples, of Jesus, when they found that he was 
addressing the multitudes in figures of speech diffi- 
cult of apprehension. “ Because,” was his reply, “ it 
is given unto you to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, but to them it is not given.” Yet 
the disciples had to-come to their Master for the 
explanation of one parable after another which he had 
spoken to uthers in their hearing. “And when they 
were aloue he expounded all things to his disciples.” 
A child’s imagination is active. He can understand a 
‘make believe.” He can enter into the spirit of a 
fairy story or an allegory; but his reasoning facul- 
ties are not so disciplined that he can transfer the in- 
tended teachings of the figures thus employed from the 
abstract to the concrete, from the ideal tothe real, from 
the symbol to the thing symbolized. Many a child 
can tell you almost any Fable of sop who cannot 
give you the “Moral” of a single one. Many a 
child, moreover, who loves to think of Jesus tak- 
ing little children into his arms and speaking lov- 
ing words to them, and who can imagine Jesus looking 
down on children now with the same tender interest 
in their welfare, gets no help from the suggestion of 
the Good Shepherd carrying the lambs of his flock 
in his bosom. A good man once said that he suffered 
for years, from his earlier childhood, in the thought 
of his eternal future. The figure of the Shepherd 
dividing the sheep from the goats in the day of judg- 


/ment had been given to him as enfolding the truth 
| of that future ; 


and the idea he gained from it was, 


_ that his only choice was to be covered with hair or 


with wool forever and ever. 


“ Moral ””—for those 


_who are old enough to apprehend it: Illustrate Bible 


truth as well as you can, in your teaching of chil- 
Such advice as this was hardly needed, if the occur- | 


rence was of the kindly character which the genial | 


dren ; but don’t + speak to » them in parables. 


THE FOLLY OF MAKING EXCUSES. 

There is positively no excuse for making excuses— 
excuses for doing wrong or for failing to do right. 
A defense of one’s course as absolutely correct is one 
thing. A confession of one’s course as absolutely 
indefensible is another thing. Either of these meth- 
ods is well in its place. But an excuse for one’s 


| course as wrong, but not blameworthy, is never wise, 


never expedient, never commendable. Yet it is one 
of the rarest things in the world for a person to 
frankly confess to error, or to squarely refuse to do a 
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ing himself to trial, a man’s verdict is likely to be 
either “ Guilty, but served him right,” or “ Not guilty, 
but mustn’t do so again.” 

Excusing another’s faults or failures is a very 
different matter from seeking an excuse for one’s 
own. True charity prompts us to look for a prob- 
able or possible excuse for others. True self-respect 
prompts us to admit unequivocally that there is no 
excuse for our not conforming to the highest standard 
attainable. “The real man is one who always finds 
excuses for others, but never excuses himself.” 
There is, in fact, hardly any truer test of high man- 
hood or of high womanhood than the uniform re- 
fraining from making excuses, Yet there are multi- 
tudes of intelligent and well-disposed persons who 
think that the framing of an excuse when they are 
delinquent or reluctant is a necessity; that somehow 
it puts them in a better light than if they said unhesi- 
tatingly, “I am at fault,” or, “Iam not willing to 
do right.” “And they all with one consent began 
to make excuse,” says Jesus concerning the persons 
of whom he told in a parable. The practice so com- 
mon in that day is a practice of all ages. “He that 
does amiss never lacks excuses,’ and “ Any excuse 
will serve when one has not a mind to do a thing,” 
are Italian proverbs. “ He isa bad shot who cannot 
find an excuse,” say the Germans. “A bad work- 
man always complains of his tools,” is the English 
putting of it. An oriental story is told of a man 
going to his neighbor to borrow a rope, and receiv- 
ing the answer that it was needed that day to tie up 
a heap of sand, “'To tie up sand!” said the would- 
be borrower; “I don’t see how you can tie sand 
with a rope.” “Ah!” said the other, “you can do 
almost anything with a rope when you don’t want to 
lend it.” 

The habit of making excuses is pretty sure to lead 
one to some such folly in their framing as is illus- 
trated by this story of the Orientals. Inasmuch as 
no excuse for wrong-doing can ever justify the wrong, 
and no excuse for failing to perform a positive duty 
can ever justify that failure, every excuse will inevita- 
bly fall below its aim, and so bring its framer into 
ridicule or contempt, whether the excuse be true or, 
as is often the case, be an ingenious and perhaps 
unconscious lie. 
steamboats and railroads, the common mode of com- 
munication between a small scaport in Connecticut 
and New York City was a packet sloop, which made 
trips to and fro across the sound as often as favor- 
ing winds would allow. The captain of that vessel 
was the express messenger by whom the villagers did 
most of their city shopping. On one occasion a mer- 
chant of the village handed the captain a doubtful- 
looking five-dollar note on the old Merchants’ Bank, 
with a request that on his next trip he would go to 
the bank and learn if the note was a good one. 
If it was genuine, he was to obtain a fresh one in 
its exchange. If it was a counterfeit, it would 
be so marked by the bank. The captain prom- 
ised to attend to the commission, but thought 
nothing more of the matter until he had returned 
to the village from New York, and was asked 
by the merchant as to the result of his inquiry. 
As he was an inveterate excuse-maker, he was, of 
course, not ready to admit that he had forgotten a 
commission. Taking out his wallet, therefore, he 
handed back the identical note to its owner. “But 


how is this?” asked the merchant; “I asked you to | 


get a fresh note if this were genuine, and have it 


stamped as counterfeit if it were not.” “I know all | 
that,” said the plausible captain. “I told the bank | 
man just what you said; but he wasn’t ready to do 
either thing. He eyed that bill on both sides, and | 


then he said to me, says he, ‘Captain, that bill is a 
sort of half and half. It ain’t good enough to give a 


good bill—neither one thing nor t’other. 
And from that day to this there’s a saying in that 


village that a thing which is of doubtful value is 
“like Captain Daniel’s bill, neither one thing nor 


Many years ago, before the days of 





the other.” And that old captain’s excuse was about 
as good as the average excuse which is proffered for 
a failure in well-doing at home, in school, in the 
office, the store, the mill, or on the farm. Ingenuity 
in excuse-making is not good sense in excuse-making. 
No practice in the business can save one from making 
a fool of himself. 
' A justifying reason for inability to do what would 
otherwise have been done, is avery different thing 
from an excuse for not doing what was not impossible. 
It is of excuses,—offered in palliation or extenuation 
of a fault or a failure,—not of justifying reasons, that 
we are now speaking. Ladies rarely give a reason 
for postponing social calls on their acquaintances ; 
but they abound in excuses. Absence from town 
or prolonged sickness would be a reason for not 
making a call. The pressure of varied duties is an 
uncomplimentary excuse for neglecting an acquaint- 
ance or a friend. If a man had promised his wife, 
as he left his house in the morning, to call and make 
a purchase for her at a certain store, during the day, 
and now he is back at his home without bringing 
what she had asked for, the question comes properly, 
Is there any reason for his failure? but not, Is there 
any plausible excuse? If he can say, “I found that 
that store was burned down last night ;” or, “I called 
at the store, but could not find what you asked for,” 
he has given a sufficient reason for his failure to 
bring what was wanted. But if he simply for- 
got the commission, or kept putting it off until 
it was too late to attend to it, there is no better 
way for him than to own up frankly to that 
fact, and ask forgiveness accordingly. Any excuse 
he may proffer about the pressure of his busi- 
ness cares, or the attractiveness of a conversation he 
was in as he passed the store, only makes the matter 
worse. It shows that his wife’s wishes and his own 
word had a minor place in his thoughts ; and that he 
thinks that it is not strange that this should be the 
case. 
excuse-making. The fault or the failure is bad 
enough. There is no use in making it worse by 
showing how little reason there is for its existence. 
“ And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse.” 

Between husband and wife, or friend and friend, 
or teacher and pupil, or principal and agent, there is 
seldom a suspicion of intentional wrong-doing or 
neglect. It is taken for granted by each that the 
other intended well, meant to be faithful, wanted to 
do right. What call then is there for an excuse to 
prove what is already understood? A frank and 
unqualified admission of blame throws the one at 
fault on the magnanimity, or generosity, or charity, 
or considerateness, or affection of the other. It is 
impossible for one to be in better shape than just 
there. But the moment an excuse is proffered, a new 
issue is raised. The question then is, whether that 
excuse ought to be accepted as a palliation of the 
offense, or whether it is an aggravation of it. The 
original question, whether the one at fault was to be 
heartily forgiven, is necessarily lost sight of. Those 
who love us, or who trust us, will ordinarily find 
a great deal better excuses for our shortcomings or 
transgressions than we can frame for ourselves, if 
we will confidently leave our case in their hands. 
No trouble would come from our misdoing or our lack, 
if only we would keep from the folly of attempting 
excuses, : 

If it is folly to make excuses to our fellow-men, 
how foolish it is to think that we can deceive the 
Lord, or better ourselves in his sight, by the proffer of 


excuses for our misdoing or our omissions in duty. If | 
we think that we have done the best we could do, and | 


that we are now ready to do better should the way be 


So all the way through, with this business of 





~~ = 


forgive us our sins, and 
unrighteousness.” 


to cleanse us from all 





FINISHING TOUCHES. 

There is an oft-quoted Latin proverb which truth- 
fully avers that “the end crownsthe work.” It comforts 
the patient toiler with the hope of ultimate comple- 
tion and triumph, when the fruits of his labor shall 
be gathered. And it also bears with it the converse 
lesson that we cannot look for results from work that 
is left uncompleted, and is never brought to that 
proper and full termination which alone promises 
reward for whatever toil has gone before. By a 
failure to add the finishing touches to the under- 
taking we have in hand, we may destroy the hope of 
the promised gain, and even leave our task in a worse 
plight than if it had never been begun. 

A recent writer has said, in speaking of the methods 
of literary labor employed by the late George Henry 
Lewes, that he “held that precision of thought and 
expression alone constitute good writing.” This writer 
adds that Mr. Lewes, having had one of his first articles 
returned to him by the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, with a request that it be rewritten through- 
out, found the revision so much superior to the 
original draft, that he made up his mind never to 
send out another article without writing it twice, or 
even three times. “ The consequence was, of course, 
that he seldom had a manuscript returned. He con- 
stituted himself his own editor, and returned his own 
manuscripts. . . . Any one can scribble, if he only 
knows how to spell ; but writing is an art—one of the 
fine arts—and the men who have had the fewest manu- 
scripts returned are the men who have taken the 
greatest pains with their work.” 

Neglect of care in finishing what has been begun 
is one of the most common and most destructive ene- 
mies of success in writing—from the composition of a 
letter toa friend up to the preparation of an elaborate 
history. The world is full of writers who almost suc- 
ceed ; but when we find one who has really finished 
his writing, by the aid of the utmost care that he can 
spend upon it, we call him a master of style. Not 
every one has a quick and retentive memory, or a 
brilliant imagination, or a poetic nature; but every 
one has the ability to write plainly and clearly, if he 
will only take the trouble to finish that which he has 
begun. In the present state of literature it is hardly 
possible to overestimate the debt which careless 
writers—and the majority of writers are too careless 
to pay much attention to the finishing process—owe 
to the faithful work of those who come between them 
and the public. Many a literary reputation would 
be ruined outright, or sadly marred, were it not for 
the supplementary labors of the editor, the proof- 
reader, or the compositor. There is not a prominent 
periodical in the country, we venture to say, which 
does not print articles which, if presented in the form 
in which they came from the writer, would bring him 
to shame in the eyes of his public. That a kindly 
helper intervenes, and turns failure into some sort of 
success, does not excuse the careless writer who leaves 
to others that which he ought to do himself. Nor 
does his escape from absolute failure insure him the 
success which he might have achieved had he done 
his own part properly. 

But the literary man is not the only person who 
falls upon more or less of failure because of his shift- 
less neglect of the duty of ending his work faithfully, 
and who throws upon others burdens which he ought 
to have borne himself. Ail through the arts and 
professions, and through the commonest duties of life, 
runs the same neglect of fidelity in workmanship 
when the greater part of the task has been performed, 
and only the finishing touches remain to be given. 


opened and the light be given, let us appeal confi- | The minister would have preached a telling sermon, 
new one for, but it’s too good tocross. It’s a middling | dently to God’s knowledge of this fact. But if we| but he neglected to give due preparation to his 


of us, our hope is not in excuses, but in confession. 
“Tf we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
[but we don’t deceive God], and the truth is not in 
us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 


You’d | see that we have not come up to God’s requirements | closing sentences, and thereby hopelessly destroyed 
better take that back again.’ So there it is for you.” | 


all the good impression he had made before. The 
doctor would have speedily restored his patient to 
health, had he not missed the one additional point 
which was needed to make his diagnosis complete. 
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The lawyer fails to note just one item in his case, 


and thereby destroyes his client’s chances. The 
teacher ignores the single thing lacking in his prep- 
aration, and his instructions therefore become profit- 
less. And so a thread of failure runs through many 
a life because of this neglect to finish the task in 
hand. When the end shames and disgraces the work, 
instead of crowning it, the disappointed worker is 
more likely to ascribe his failure to the influence of 
overpowering circumstances, or to the perverseness 
of those whom he addresses, than to its real cause, 
which lies in his own shiftless habit of thought and of 
labor, in which minute attention to final details plays 
so unimportant a part. Those providences are not 
“inscrutable ” which put the mark of failure upon 
effort uncompleted for lack of proper care. Work 
which is almost done comes no nearer its final reward 
than did that unhappy Felix who was almost per- 
suaded to be a Christian. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Questions of Bible geography are hardly less likely to 
be in dispute than questions of Bible chronology, or of 
Bible doctrine. Not only are the sites of Eden and Uz 
and Ophir uncertain, but so many of the localities of Pal- 
estine in the days of our Lord are in question, that it has 
been asserted by some, that only Jacob’s well can be 
pointed out as a precise spot where, beyond all dispute, 
Jesus sat or stood while on earth. A striking illustration 
of the differences among scholars as to the surroundings 
of the Holy City, is to be found in the point referred to 
by a well-known and peculiarly intelligent student of the 
Scriptures, who makes this inquiry: 

Was not Professor Kendrick in error in his Critical Notes on 
the lesson for January 25, when he spoke of the pinnacle of the 
temple as ‘‘ perhaps the royal portico, whose dizzy height looked 
down on the Valley of Hinnom”? Should it not be the Valley 
of Kedron ? 

It is true, that in most of the modern maps of Jerusa- 
lem and its vicinity the Valley of Hinnom is located on 
the south and west of the city, and the Valley of Kedron, 
or Jehoshaphat, on the east. Most modern travelers 
speak of these valleys according to this location. If this 
modern popular opinion be the correct one, the temple— 
which was on the center of the east side of the city— 
could not at any point have “looked down on the Valley 
of Hinnom.” It is not unnatural, therefore, for the 
reader to infer that Professor Kendrick has made a slip 
of the pen, and named Hinnom for Kedron. But a little 
examination will show that many commentators before 
Professor Kendrick have made a similar statement, and 
that they are by no means without authority for so doing. 
In fact, the more one considers the question, the readier 
he will be to admit that it is one on which scholars have 
differed, or have seemed confused, for—well, say twenty- 


: five hundred years. 


The Popular Commentary, we Schaff and Riddle, now 
in process of publishing, speaks of “the Royal Porch 
which overlooked the Valley of Hinnom at a dizzy height.” 
The Cambridge Bible for Schools, also current, under 
the editorship of Canon Perowne, refers to “one of the 
temple porches overlooking the deep Valley of the 
Kedron, or of Hinnom.” Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s 
Commentary mentions “Herod’s Royal Portico, over- 
hanging the ravine of Kedron, at the Valley of Hin- 
nom.” When specifically referring to the location of 
Hinnom, Schaff and Riddle say it was “‘on the south 
side of Jerusalem;” Perowne says it was “south-west of 
Jerusalem.” Bishop Bloomfield says it was south-east of 
Jerusalem.” Dr. Edersheim,in “The Temple: its Minis- 
try and Services in the Days of Jesus Christ,” gives a map 
of “ Jerusalem at the time of King Herod,” which desig- 
nates all the valley on the east of the city as “ Kedron, or 


Hinnom,” and he declares that “in fact, the Valley of | 


Hinnom and the glen of Kedron were really one.” Cap- 
tain Warren, in a map in his “‘ Underground Jerusalem,” 
locates Hinnom as east of the city, and Kedron as north- 
east; and he says in his Introduction, that he has “shown 
that the Valley of Hinnom is to the east of the city.” 


tions, the name of Gehenna [the Valley of Hinnom] is 
applied to the Valley of the Kedron.” Eusebius, who 
lived in the fourth century, dwelling a long time at Beth- 
lehem, must have been familiar with the topography of | 
J erusalem. He, as quoted by Reland, says that Hinnom | 
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the Just, in an extract from Hegesippus, quoted by Euse- 
bius (Eccl. Hist., III. 23), “the pinnacle of the temple ” 
was a place where one could go up and be seen above the 
people, and where he could easily be heard by all. It 
was also so situated that when James was thrown down 
thence, it was a marvel that he was not killed by the fall. 
Comparing this with Josephus (Antiquities, XV. 11), the 
most available place seems to be the south front of the 
outer enclosure, or the royal cloister, which reached from 
the outer eastern valley, to the inner valley, or the Tyro- 
pean. “And this cloister,” says Josephus, “deserves to 
be mentioned better than any other under the sun; for 
while the valley was very deep, and its bottom could not 
be seen, if you looked from above into the depth, this 
farther vastly high elevation of the cloister stood 
upon that height : insomuch that if any one looked down 
from the top of the battlements, or down both those alti- 
tudes, he would be giddy ; while his sight could not reach 
to such an immense depth.” This valley could scarcely 
be the Tyropcan, for over that was an arched bridge 
(Robinson’s arch), whose height, as proved by finding the 
fallen stones, was not more than eighty feet. But over 
the outer eastern valley, the height was certainly much 
more than four hundred feet. Josephus further says 
(Wars, VI. 3), “the Romans burnt down the northern 
cloister entirely, as far as the east cloister, whose common 
angle joined to the common valley that was called Ke- 
dron, and was built over it; on which account the depth 
was frightful.” The eastern end of this royal cloister 
appears to be the most likely situation of “the pinnacle 
of the temple;” and it was therefore over the valley now 
commonly called the Valley of Kedron or Jehoshaphat. 
As to rabbinic and Talmudic testimony, the Valley of 
Hinnom was the name given to the place of punishment 
after death. By many rabbins it was located to the south 
of Jerusalem ; but as Wiinsche, in his collection of gospel 
elucidations from the Talmud and Midrashim, says, 
“that geographical location did not meet with universal 
acceptance.” Lightfoot, in his Hor# Hebraice, says that 
“a great part of the Valley of Kedron is also called the 
Valley of Hinnom.” He cites Jeremiah 19: 2, and its 
rabbinical interpretations, to prove this. He says, “it 
was the common sink of the whole city, whither flowed 
all the filth,” ete. He also says, citing Talmud passages 
in evidence, that the blood from the altar, and other 
temple refuse, flowed down a subterranean passage to the 
valley of Kedron. Kimchi, according to Lightfoot, also 
seems to confound the Valley of Jehosaphat, or Kedron, 
with that of Hinnom. Some of the rabbins locate the 
Valley of Hinnom, according to Joshua 15, “north of the 
Valley of Rephaim,” which would be south of Jerusalem. 
Of the comparatively few passages in the Old Testa- 
ment which mention the Valley of Hinnom, or its por- 
tion, Tophet, only two give a clue to its topographical 
position. The first is Joshua 15: 8-16, its earliest Bible 
mention. From the English, and still stronger from the 
Hebrew, the Valley of Hinnom, as there mentioned, ran 
from En Rogel to Jebus, “ the same is Jerusalem—” which 
must be the old city, or Zion. If, then, En Rogel was 
where now commonly located, the valley included that 
portion now common to both Hinnom and Kedron, below 
their junction, besides that which is now known as the 
Valley of Hinnom, south of Ophel and Zion, and perhaps 
also west of Zion. If En Rogel was further south, Hin- 
nom included more of the valley, below the junction. 
The other passage is Jeremiah 19: 2, where the prophet 
speaks of “the Valley of Hinnom, which is by the entry 
of the east [margin, sun] gate,” which clearly points out 
Kedron, or at least a portion thereof. The two passages 
together, therefore, are to be taken as referring to differ- 
ent portions of the same valley. Joshua’s mention of 
Hinnom only shows how the line of Judah followed the 





Hinnom Valley from En Rogel to Jerusalem, and by no | 


means completely describes the entire valley. Had we 
Jeremiah alone, on the other hand, it would be a fair con- 
clusion that the Kedron valley alone was the Valley of 
Hinnom. 

Instead of combining the statements of Joshua and 
Jeremiah, writers of all ages seem to hang now to one 
end and now to the other of the curved valley which 
sweeps around Jerusalem from west to east; although 


| there have never been wanting writers who were sure 
Dean Stanley affirms that “in the Mohammedan tradi- | 


that they could settle the vexed question beyond all cavil 
or doubt. If, therefore, any Bible student prefers to have 
| authority for either location of Hinnom or Kedron, he 


| can find it without any difficulty; but those who are 


| already fixed in their preference for the other side, can 
also be sustained by a formidable list of authorities. 


was a valley, next the wall of Jerusalem, on the east.” | Meantime, modern commentators will probably, as 


inuain was on the south. 


writing. We are not ready to admit that Professor 


According to the narrative of the martyrdom of James | Kendrick was in error in his geographical reference. 





THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 
BY ELEANOR A. HUNTER. 


“‘ Child, dost thou love me?”—and I answered “ Yes ;” 
Then He, with eyes most pitiful, pressed down 
Upon my brow love’s heavy, thorny crown, 

And on my heart love’s weight of tenderness ;— 

Though in that hour I did not even guess 
The joy and pain hid in his smile and frown: 

How that his wrath my soul with grief could drown, 
Nor half the light wherewith his smile could bless. 
Lord, I could not unlove thee if I would, 

F’en though the sorrows that thou giv’st thine own 
Crowd sharp upon me, and each earthly good 

Far from my heart and longing arms has flown. 
Knowing all this, my Chosen, still I should, 

If asked again, cling to thee for mine own. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING APPLIED TO 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL.* 


BY MARVIN R,. VINCENT, D.D. 





Teaching, which is concerned with informing, shaping, 
and developing crude mind, is a science; and as such 
rests upon principles. There are principles of the mental 
constitution, and principles inherent in all truth; and it 
may be fairly inferred, therefore, that there are likewise 
principles which regulate the contact of truth with the 
mind, There is a relation between the mind and the 
truth. Out of that relation grow the principles of teach- 
ing. A knowledge of these principles is essential to all 
good teaching. Nothing can take its place. Methods 
are not principles. Methods, however ingenious, have no 
value save as they represent principles. And the method 
which ignores a principle, or induces forgetfulness of a 
principle, is a hindrance, and not a help. 

The revived interest in Sunday-school work has de- 
veloped a mighty crop of new methods; which, by its 
very abundance and variety emphasizes the caution 
against losing sight of the fundamental principles of 
teaching. The machinery of Sunday-school teaching 
has become vast and complicated. We have institutes, 
normal classes, models, colored chalks, blackboard exer- 
cises, lesson papers with every variety of arrangement 
and analysis, ingenious picture lessons, evolving crosses, 
crowns, wreaths, harps, acrostics—all adapted to fill the 
thoughtful mind with wonder at their ingenuity, and 
perhaps to awaken some questioning as to their possible 
effect on their young subjects. 

Illustration, for instance, is a recognized method of 
teaching: a method based upon an established law that 
the mind shall be reached through the eye; the rational- 
izing faculty through the perceptive. But if your illus- 
tration leaves only itself, and not the truth, upon the 
pupil’s mind, there is a radical fault in your method: 
showing that you have forgotten your principle. An 
illustration is intended to be like a glass through which 
you may see the stars and the trees: but you may frost 
or cut your glass so elaborately that the eye cannot pass 
through it. Just so, an illustration, however beautiful or 
well elaborated, may, by its very elaboration, keep the 
truth from passing through it into the mind, and leave 
only the impression of itself; in which case it is worth- 
less. It was meant to carry the truth, and it has dropped 
the truth. It was to have been a means, it has become 
an end. 

A teacher was once trying to illustrate faith. Looking 
through the window, she saw a boat sailing down the 
stream which ran near the school-house, and said: “If I 
should tell you there was a leg of mutton in that boat, 
you would believe me, would you not, without seeing it 
yourselves?” ‘“‘ Yes,” answered the children. “ Well, 
that is faith.” Next Sunday she asked: “Children, 
what is faith?” And back came the unanimous answer: 
“A leg of mutton in a boat,” 

I think it important, then, to guard this point at the 
outset. We must not be blinded to the value of prin- 
ciples by the multitude of methods. We must not fancy 
that elaborate machinery will compensate for the lack of 
the right motive-power, or of application to the right 
point of power. The most elaborate methods with a 
false principle or without the recognition of any prin- 
ciple, are positively mischievous. 

This being premised, let us glance at a few of the 
principles of teaching : 

1. Power in teaching is invariably bound up with 
character in the teacher. Truth, communicated by a 
teacher, is not like water running through a channel of 
hard marble, which communicates no character to the 
liquid it contains, It is rather like water drunk out of 


| one of those medicated cups which impart their flavor. 
Reland, himself, disagrees with Eusebius, and thinks | hitherto, follow both views indifferently in ordinary | 


The man who knows the most is not necessarily the best 





*An address at the Second Institute of the New Y ye Bantepeshes 
Association, in the Broadway Tabernacle, January 26, 
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which knowledge has made mental and moral fiber. 
Knowledge, in order to impress others, must be not 
veneering, but in the grain of the man. 
is not a passive receptacle for facts of science or religion ; 
it is a life to be informed. Education is the development 
of a living germ, and only life can develop life. 
l’ormulas of truth will quicken what they touch, only as 
the teacher’s life shall pervade them. A young mind 
feels character when it cannot analyze it. The instinct 
of the youngest pupil is to put the teacher before the 
lesson. Séores of men who never excited a fraction cf 
Arnold’s power over English youth were his superiors in 
knowledge, and in what goes to make the professional 
driller; but with their acquirements in history and 
classics, the best thing which the Rugby boys carried 
away from Rugby was the mark of Arnold himself. 

This principle should be emphasized in Sunday-school 
teaching, for its greatest illustration is Christ. The 
power of Christianity to-day is the power of a person and 
not of asystem. The teachings of the gospel system get 
their lodgment and maintain their hold through Christ’s 
personal power. The great question of modern theology 
is, ‘What think ye of Christ?” Christ transcends all 
the wonders of the gospel. His words are “spirit and 
life,’ but they are such only as he speaks them. He 
teaches truth and virtue less by talking about them, than 
by being them, Not my words, but I, am the light of the 
world; not my writings, but I, am the truth; not my sys- 
tem, but I, if I be lifted up, willdraw all men unto me. 

Hence I urge that, as a first principle of teaching, 
teacher and truth should be at one. The teacher who 
deals with the great truths of holy character must imper- 
sonate those truths. There is power inherent in truth; 
but it is often like electricity in a Leyden jar, needing a 
conductor to developit. The teacher who best commends 
the truth of the gospel to his pupils, is he who has trans- 
lated that truth into his own life, until his life is full of 
it and redolent of it. 


2. The second principle is that a teacher must have a 
clear cognition of that which he teaches. What a man 
cannot tell, he does not thoroughly know, always, of 
course, assuming the necessary common ground between 
the teacher and the taught. I might not be able, 
for instance, to explain to one who did not understand 
Greek, the manner in which the meaning of a New Testa- 
ment passage is affected by a particle or a tense; but I 
ought to be able to tell any man of ordinary intelligence 
what it is to believe on Jesus Christ. Hearing a lesson 
is not teaching. It is not putting truth into a pupil’s 
mind, but only seeing whether he has the contents of a 
book in his memory. Ifthe pupil learns anything undvr 
such circumstances, it is due to his book and his own 
understanding, and not at all tohis teacher. Ifa teacher 
can explain a truth only by the process laid down in the 
text book, if he is adrift the moment he cuts loose from 
the lesson paper, he had better stop teaching. A pupil 
knows by intuition whether his teacher understands the 
subject, or whether he has gotten up the lesson. To 
teach, truth must be apprehended by the teacher; that 
word is very significant. Do you remember the beauti- 
ful memoir of his father, Dr. John Brown, in “Spare 
Hlours”’? If so, you probably remember the passage in 
which he describes his father’s mode of studying the 
Bible. ‘‘ He began to dig into the depths, into the pri- 
mary and auriferous rock of Scripture, and to take noth- 
ing at another’s hand, Then he took up with the word 
‘apprehend.’ He had laid hold of the truth,—there it 
was with its evidence in his hand,—and every one who 
knew him must remember how, in speaking of the mean- 
ing of a passage, he looked into the palm of his hand, as 
if he actually saw there the truth he was going to utter.’’ 
If you have to handle a sword, the first thing is to get 
your hand entirely round the handle; that is compre- 
hending. Then your fingers must close round the handle; 
that is apprehending, and then you must strike hard and 
straight. A good deal of that depends on practice. So 
in teaching, you have often found, after your mind has 
taken in the circumference of a subject, that you could 
not easily tell another about it. You had not yet gotten 
your grip upon it so as to wield it: the wielding is teach- 
ing, the true and straight and skillful wielding depends 
much on practice ; but you may take it for granted that 
when you find a difficulty in communicating your knowl- 
edge, the reason is that you do not thoroughly apprehend 
your subject. Do not think you impeach your own 


intelligence by putting a truth simply. The best teacher | and the passage will arrange itself, with all its parts in | 
is the man who can reduce the truth to the fewest ele- | due proportion. 


A young mind | 





| 
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as to lie in one’s hand. The greatest teacher is he who 
can put the greatest truth into the hand of a child. 


8. Asa third principle, I urge a similar cognition of 
truth on the part of the pupil. The pupil’s mind can- 
not grasp as much as the teacher’s ; but it should be the 
teacher’s aim that whatever is put into the pupil’s mind, | 
he should apprehend. I know it is a favorite doctrine in | 
some quarters that a child should load his memory with 


much that he cannot understand, but the understanding | 





of which will come to him hereafter. I think it a very | 


questionable doctrine. I doubt very much the expedi- | 
ency of filling a child’s head with verses of Scripture or | 
with catechetical formulas to which he attaches no 
definite meaning. There is enough of Scripture and | 
enough of Christian doctrine which even a very young | 
child can be made to understand without running the 
risk of nauseating him with both Bible and Catechism by | 
the other process. It is well to remember that the 
natural tendency of a child’s mind is to attach a mean- 
ing of its own to what it does not understand. You 
know yourselves how often you smile over certain passages | 
of Scripture which you learned or read in childhood, 
because of certain queer ideas which attached to them in | 
the absence of any intelligible explanation. You never 
can entirely rid yourselves of those odd conceits, though 
you understand the passages now. It is worth asking 
whether these false conceits are as harmless as they seem ; 
whether it is well, under any circumstances, that anything 
false should associate itself in a young mind with the 
word of God. Why, probably in the mind of any intelli- 
gent child, a certain amount of this is inevitable, it drifts 
in through the child’s incidental hearing or reading ; but 
should we deliberately encourage the same thing in teach- 
ing? The truth which feeds a pupil is the truth which 
he can understand: not in all its bearings, but yet so as 
to lie right in his mind so far as it is received. 


4. In teaching, the attention is to be fastened on the 
most important aspects of the truth; not on the least 
important. ‘Truth has a body, and it has clothes; your 
first concern is with the body, and not with the drapery. 
Ruskin observes that we constantly recognize things by 
their least important attributes,—our books by their bind- 
ings, our friend by his smile. The dignity of intelli- 
gence, he continues, is seen in the relative importance of 
the truth or aspects of truth which we recognize. It is 
astonishing how very few men, in discussing a subject, 
cleave right down to its heart, but do not rather talk 
around it, and illustrate sides of it, or urge minor bear- 
ings of it. This is especially noticeable in the exposition 
ofthe Scriptures. How often you hear public teachers em- 
phasizing some incident of the passage, enlarging on some 
minor detail, without perhaps touching its central thought. 
In a parable, for instance, there are certain elements 
(usually very few) which bring out the truth to be con- 
veyed. Then there are other elements, subordinate, 
thrown in to complete the picture, and related to the 
picture rather than to the truth. And if one expends 
his energy upon interpreting these subordinate details, | 
the result is to obscure and muddle the truth. Take the 
parable of the leaven, for instance. The great truth of | 
this parable is the power of Christ’s truth to pervade and 
give life to human society which is dead in sin. To | 
illustrate this truth, we have (1.) the heavy, lifeless, lump 
of dough, representing the unrenewed world. (2.) The | 
leaven, the principle of life. (3.) The hiding of the | 
leaven in the lump—the contact of the gospel with | 
society, and (4.) the pervasion of the lump with the | 
leaven, setting forth the world as informed with gospel | 
life and power. In those four we have, I say, the great | 
essential truths of the parable. Now, to give life and 
vividness to the picture, we have the woman and the 
three measures. There may be a specific meaning to 
these. It may be that a man and two measures could not 
have conveyed our Lord’s lesson in full. However that 
may be, and whatever their meaning may be, it is subor- 
dinate to the great lesson of the parable; and therefore 
it would be quite beside the mark to make the exposition 
turn on the woman as representing the church, or on the 
three measures as representing three parts of the world, 
or the three sons of Noah, or spirit, soul, and body. 
A text is like a crystal. It has lines of cleavage. Ifyou 
strike these lines, the crystal will fall apart easily and 
naturally ; if you try to cut across them, you will have | 
much harder work, and the result will be only a mass of | 
shapeless fragments. So there are always great, natural | 
divisions of thought in a passage of Scripture; find these | 


ce | 
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That principle is brought out by a 


single principle of either science. 





a straight cutter of the word of truth;” that is, dividing 
the word along its cleavage lines. 

5. Parallel with this, almost included within it indeed, 
is a fifth principle. Assert things as distinguished from 
names. Names are nothing save as they represent facts. 
or ideas, and the pupil who knows athing only by its 
name, does not know it. Iam painfully impressed with 
the fact that in secular teaching, at least, the tendency is 
to multiply terms, so, that, in many cases, the pupil 
emerges from the geography or grammar or natural phi- 
losophy with a collection of hard names lying criss-cross 
in his brain, and with a clear conception of scarcely a 
Occasionally my lit- 
tle girl comes to me to help her through an arithmetical 
quagmire, when I am, at best, but a blind guide. But I 
am filled with consternation when I take up the arithme- 
tic. Iam amazed at “the words of learned length and 
thundering sound;” and my first parental impulse is to 
throw the arithmetic into the fire, and to deliver the arith- 
metic maker to the tormentors, for compelling my 
lamb to force her way through such a cactus hedge of 
hard names, before she can reach the very rudiments of 
numbers. And the trouble is, that children so often do 
not realize that there is anything in arithmetic or gram- 
mar besides the arbitrary combination of these names. 
In teaching Latin and Greek, it has often seemed to me 
that one of the first things which a student had to be 
taught was that these were real languages, which men 
spoke and wrote; and that a Latin or Greek sentence was 
really intended to convey an appreciable thought. Their 
heads were so full of genitives and ablatives and sub- 
junctives and optatives, and rules of syntax,—of names, in 
short,—that they had not gotten down to the thing, the 
language asa vehicle of ideas; and consequently they 
seemed to think if they could only get their verb into 
agreement with some nominative, or bring two cases or 
moods into the relation required by the rule, it was no 
matter what kind of nonsense they made in translating. 


Let me go back to the arithmetic a moment, and give 
you an illustration of my meaning, an illustration the 
substance of which is not my own. I only wish that I 
had had the man who made it for my teacher when I wasa 
boy; for I should have escaped more than one season of 
communion with the school-master. Your boy comes to 
you with his slate, and says I have to add up 1-2, 7-3, 
4-5, and I don’t know how to do it. You ask him for 
the rule, and he replies, promptly: ‘Reduce the frac- © 
tions to a common denominator, add the numerators, and 
place the sum over the common denominator.” Well, 
what is a common denominator? And he begins again 
to repeat the rule from the arithmetic,—to find the com- 
mon denominator do thus and so. Yes, but what is it 
after you have found it? And the boy cannot tell. It 
means to him nothing but a number which he gets by a 
certain process. Now you say to him, “ What have you 
in your poultry-yard?”’ And he replies, “ Twenty chick- 
ens, fifteen geese, ten turkeys, seven ducks, five guinea- 
hens, and a big peacock.” “And how many does that 
make?” “ Fifty-eight.” “ Fifty-eight what?” There 
you have him. Neither peacocks, geese, nor turkeys, 
will express the whole contents of his coops. He wants 
some term which will cover them all, and you give him 
the word “ fowls,” which represents all alike. And when 
the boy perceives that “denominator” is only a hard 
word for “name,” and that just as “fowls” is the com- 
mon name for all his chickens and geese, so “ thirtieths” 
is the common name for his three fractions, for the first 
time common denominator will represent to him a 
fact, and not a mere name or rule. 


Now, in Bible teaching, I think you will find that one 
of the hardest of tasks is to make a sense of reality 
attach to the Bible. To so many pupils the Bible is a 
mass of chapters and verses, and hard names of people 
with whom they have nothing whatever to do, and who 
belong toa region like that of the Arabian Nights, for 
example, and hard names of things which are like the 
images of adream. When you pin a child down to give 
you his conception of a Scripture term or phrase, just as 
it lies in his mind, you know that you not unfrequently 
make some odd discoveries. Only to-day I heard a teacher 
telling of a bright little girl of ten or eleven years who 


_ was reading thestory of Peter’s vision of the great sheet; 


and on being asked what a trance was, replied it was 
something that Peter fell into,—evidently having in her 
mind the image of a pit or ditch, or a great vat, into 
which the apostle was bodily precipitated. Look out 
for those images in the child’s mind; those are the things 
which stand for facts. Take care that they stand for the 


ments and condense it into the simplest illustration. The | single word in the fifteenth verse of the second chapter | right facts. So you cannot be sure that so familiar a 
magician in the Arabian story produced a pavilion which | of 2 Timothy: “Study to show thyself approved 
would shelter an army, but which could be folded up so | unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, | idea of a real letter, such as he saw his father write 


term as “epistle” carries to the mind of your pupil the 
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to-day. It is quite as likely that it represents to him a 
section of the Bible garnished with long names,—Thessa- 
lonians, Galatians, Philippians,—which is dry and incom- 
prehensible. 

And especially do we need caution against letting 
names stand for things when we come to deal with per- 
sonal religious experience, and a child’s mind in the 
process of its conscious apprehension of Christ as a 
Saviour is something which requires exquisite delicacy of 
treatment. There, above all, a young soul should be 
brought face to face with facts. But one of the greatest 
errors in dealing, not only with children, but with older 
persons, is the assumption that current terms are under- 
stood because they are current. 
“Give the heart to God,” ‘“ Give yourself to Christ,” 
“Look to Jesus,” are constantly used under the im- 
pression that they need no explanation, whereas in 
numerous instances they convey to the inquirer no 
definite meaning at all. I am quite safe in saying that 
at least half of those who seek help of Christian teachers 
in the first stages of Christian life, do not really know 


what it means to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. We | 
cannot, I repeat, especially when dealing with tools like | 


the words of inspiration, and with material like immor- 
tal minds and souls, be too careful to give the lie to that 
dictum of the French diplomatist, that the use of lan- 
guage is to conceal thought. The Bible is a revelation, 
and the true teacher must be, through the spirit’s 
anointing, a revealer of the things, yea, the deep things, 
of God. 





FOREGLEAMS. 
BY MISS MARY K. A. STONE, 
As on the maiden’s face, in life’s young morn 
“The coming self half hiddenly shines through, * 
tevealing all the fruited years may do, 
And shows by subtle tint, on line well drawn, 
Its lineage, as bird by carol sings: 
So, in the wakened soul,—of Christ new born,— 
Clearer and clearer gleams the likeness true 
Unto the perfect portraiture once worn 
By our Emmanuel: outshining sweet 
In heavenly hints, or mute foreshadowings, 
It fastens all our gaze with firm belief 
On Christ, in whose fair face all beauties meet ; 
Beholding whom, among ten thousands chief, 
We in his image stand at last complete. 


GROWTH FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS. 
BY MISS ELIZABETH PRENTISS. 

Some years ago a certain town in Pennsylvania, though 
rich in soil and traversed by two railroads, contained not 
a single village, and had but one church edifice. That 
was a cheap, small building, with no adornment or bell, 
so that it could truly be said of the town: 

“The sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard.” 
A few of the inhabitants regarded Sunday as sacred time, 
but the many observed it only as aholiday. Several fam- 
ilies, who had but a temporary residence in the place, had 
from time to time invited some one to preach, and had 
tried to open a Sunday-school among the people. This 
effort, however, though often repeated, was like Jonah’s 
gourd, which came up in a night and perished in a night. 
But when the oil excitement was at its height, and 


cities were springing up as if by magic, the people of 


this town discovered oil in their own soil. Real estate 
went up to fabulous prices, though not a foot of land was 
to be sold. In imagination, the people seemed to see a 
splendid city springing up in their midst. But what 
would a city be without churches, with their spires 
reaching toward heaven as if petitioning for the blessing 
of God? This seemed to be the thought, as the people 
with one accord decided that a Sunday-school should be 
organized in the neighborhood. Therefore a notice was 
given, inviting all to attend. 

Promptly on the next Sunday the school-house was 
filled. It occurred to them that prayer should be offered 


refused, and so did all the men present; then a lady was 
asked. The next thing was to nominate a superintendent. 
Again they began by naming the eldest, and so on down 
till they came to a young man who was the “ best dancer 
in town,” and he became the superintendent. 
whole congregation was divided into classes, and from 
each class a teacher was chosen. The superintendent 
gave out a lesson for the next Sunday, and asked each 
one to bring a little money, as he wished to buy a library ; 
in the mean time he would borrow one. 
the lady who opened the school went to the nearest vil- 
lage, and, calling on a clergyman, a stranger, asked him 
to meet with them. He came, and opened the school 


. . 


Such expressions as | 


Then the | 


This he did, and | 


with prayer and a little talk. Each one had learned the 
lesson, and each received one of the loaned books at 
the close of the school, which was eagerly read. 

The Sunday-school prospered from this small begin- 
ning, for the blessing of the Lord seemed to be upon it. 
The clergyman continued to come, and the Holy Spirit’s 
influence seemed manifest. The new library was bought, 
;and soon a new school-house was built, the old one 
becoming too small for the people who came. The 
| superintendent and many of the teachers became praying 
| people, and soon a branch church was formed. Thus, 

though oil in paying quantities was not found in that 
| village, yet many found the path to that city which hath 
foundations: the city whose builder and maker is God 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


“SUCH AS I HAVE.” 
BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 
“Tt just makes me sick at heart whenever I think of 
| poor Mrs, Stiles!” exclaimed tender-hearted Mrs. Warren, 
as she turned a teacup in the pan of hot water before her, 
| and then proceeded to wipe it dry. 
| “Any new trouble, Sarah?’ asked her husband, as he 
turned the newspaper he had been reading. 

“No, I don’t know as there is; but, dear me! I don’t 
see how the woman could live if another drop of hard- 
ship should come to her. Husband in the insane asylum; 
her only daughter just dead, leaving those two mites of 
children ; one son with all he can do to get bread for his 
own family; the other son in Texas or somewhere; not a 
cent hardly to spend for herself, as I happen to know. 
[ just think ii’s too bad; and if ever there was a deserving 
creature in this world, Mrs. Stiles is one.’ 

“That’s true, Sarah; but what can we do for her? 
Silver and gold we have none, you know, but such as we 
have I am sure I would be glad enough to give her, if I 
only knew what we could give that would help her any.”’ 

“Silver and gold wouldn’t come amiss, I’m pretty 
sure,” rejoined the good wife. “I can’t tell any more 
than you what we’ve got that would do her any good; 
but she sha’n’t lack for a comforting word once in a 
while. Icouldn’t sleep last night, just for thinking of her.” 

*'There’s a power of good in a little thing sometimes,” 
remarked Uncle Jacob, who had been listening attentively 
to the conversation. Uncle Jacob, as he was called by 
all the Warren family, was Mrs. Warren’s only brother, 
who recently had returned to their Ohio home after 
having lived several years in California and Colorado. 
“That winter I was down in that Colorado mining-camp, 
shut in there with all those rough men, I thought more 
of a letter from the folks at home than I did of silver or 
gold; and once when I got one from Mary that had one 
from Willie in it, I just went sway from the men and 
cried. You see when Willie found out his mother was 
writing to me, he wanted to write a letter too; so Mary 
gave him a piece of paper and a pen, and he went to 
work to ‘ write papa a letter.’ Great work he made of it, 
to be sure, for he wasn’t three years old; but Mary sent it 
just as he folded it, and I tell you that piece of paper, all 
blotted and crumpled, was worth more to me then than a 
bank-note ; and no bank-note could buy it now.” 

Tears came to the eyes of more than one member of 
that household, for Uncle Jacob’s wife and baby Willie 
both had died the previous year. 

Nelly Warren wiped her eyes, and leaned forward to 








asob. Pussy jumped into her lap, and the little girl sat 
a long time stroking the soft fur and thinking. 

“And the King shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

This was her “quarter verse.” The teacher of the 
Sunday-school class to which Nelly belonged gave to 





, | each of her scholars on the first Sunday of every quarter 


and the eldest gentleman was requésted to pray. He | a verse, the teaching of which she desired the scholar to | 


apply specially to her‘character and life during that 
quarter. Nelly had at once memorized her verse, and 
| was on the alert for opportunities of doing something for 
Christ by helping people about her. 
“Remember, Nelly,” her teacher had said to her, “that 
Christ takes note of every Jittlething; and if you can do 
nothing more than speak a kind word to a schoolmate, 


or gladden some heart by the gift of a flower, if you do | 


it for him he will accept the service as done to him.” 
“What can I do for poor Mrs. Stiles ?’’ was the question 

she was trying to answer, as she sat there almost uncon- | 

sciously stroking the back of the drowsy cat. 

| The question was still unanswered when the clock 


announced her bed-time; but as she went to her room she 
said to herself: “I'll go and see Mrs, Stiles to-morrow, 
and I’ll ask the Lord before I go to show me what I can 
do to help her.” 


* * * * * 


“ Mother, may I use the new scrap-book you gave me 
yesterday just as I want to?” . 

“ Why, I think you may, Nelly, of course. I got it for 
you to keep those clippings in you think so much of. 
Don’t you want to use it for that?” 

“That’s what I intended to do, but I have a new plan 
now. When I heard what you said last night about Mrs, 
Stiles I thought I'd like to do something to bring a little 
sunshine into her life, so I stopped there just now on my 
way home from school, and I asked the Lord to show me 
if there was anything I could do for her, and I think he 
answered my prayer right away. When I went in, Mrs. 
Stiles was reading a letter she’d just received from Rob 
Mason. You know she always thought a great deal of 
him, and he calls her ‘mother’ when he writes to her, 
and she says his letters are a great comfort to her; and 
he always sends her some little poem or some other good 
thing he has cut from the papers, and you know how 
fond she is of such things. In the letter she got to-day, 
he sent a little poem about ‘Trust,’ and she said it did 
her so much good she was more willing than ever to put 
her hand in God’s hand and let him lead her. Then she 
showed me a little box with a good many scraps in it 
which Rob had sent to her; and she said since she had 
been obliged to give up the religious paper she had taken 
for years, she just reads over and over those clippings 
Rob sends her, and now some of them are getting quite 
worn. I thought, if you’d let me, I’d fill that big new 
scrap-beok about half full with my clippings, and give it 
to Mrs. Stiles, and she could have the other half for those 
she gets from Rob Mason. It wouldn’t be much to give 
to some folks, but she eevee so much of these things, 
and she misses her paper so.’ 

Uncle Jacob had come in from the barn while Nelly 
was eagerly making her plan known, and as she stopped 
for her mother’s approval of it, which she felt sure would 
be given, he said : 

“We'll all put in the whole evening, Nelly, on that 
scrap-book, and if we find good things enough we'll fill 
the book full. I guess Mrs, Stiles ought to have a scrap- 
book just for those things Rob sends her. We'll get it 
for her in some way.” 

No household in the land could have been happier that 
evening than were the Warrens. The table was left 
standing in the middle of the room after the supper 
dishes were cleared away, and about it were gathered Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren, Uncle Jacob, and Nelly, all interested 
in filling the scrap-book. Nelly brought the book and 
her little box of clippings; Mrs. Warren brought out 
another lot of scraps which had been accumulating for 
several years; while Mr. Warren brought down from an 
old chest up stairs a pile of old papers which had been 





stroke the cat, attempting at the same time to choke back | 


laid away months before, “because it seemed too bad to 
destroy such papers.” From the scraps already cut, Mrs. 
Warren and Nelly began at once to make selections and 
to paste the chosen ones into the book, while Mr. Warren 
and Uncle Jacob searched the papers for such tid-bits as 
they all knew would delight the heart of their unfor- 
tunate neighbor. 

It was late when the book was filled, “but it’s been a 
good work for us,” remarked Uncle Jacob. “ I’ve got 
hold of some thoughts myself to-night that I guess will 
help me to be a better man. This work’s done me good, 
Nelly, if it never helps anybody else.” 

The next morning Mr. Warren and Uncle Jacob went 
down to the village, and when Nelly came in from school 
in the afternoon shesaw on the table three new scrap-books. 
“This one is for Mrs. Stiles to use as she may wish; that 
one Uncle Jacob bought for his own use; and the other 
father bought for you,” explained Mrs. Warren. 

When Nelly took the two scrap-books to Mrs. Stiles’s 
poor little home the good lady had gone to a neighbor's 
house to tea, so she wrote a note, and left it with the 
books just inside the door. When she returned from 
| school the next day the following note awaited her: 





DeaR NELLY: How did you know I have been hungry for 

| weeks for just the things you brought me last night? I can’t 

thank you, but the Lord will repay you in some way, for I am 

sure he considers it a gift to himself. May he in all your sor- 

| row send you comfort as you have comforted me. 
see me very soon, 


Come and 


Your loving friend, 

CAROLINE & busi- 
| “T think,” said Nelly, as she refolde? “* its dangers. 
Lord has taught me that I must ~-/? broken-down health 


| thing for hi , but that h- 40 Calculation as a part of the 
| ing for him, bu — Yedien. David tilaaiatin peg 
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which knowledge has made mental and moral fiber. 
Knowledge, in order to impress others, must be not 
veneering, but in the grain of the man. A young mind 
is not a passive receptacle for facts of science or religion ; 
it is a life to be informed, Education is the development 
of a living germ, and only life can develop life. 
lormulas of truth will quicken what they touch, only as 
the teacher’s life shall pervade them. A young mind 
feels character when it cannot analyze it. The instinct 
of the youngest pupil is to put the teacher before the 
lesson. Sdéores of men who never excited a fraction of 
Arnold's power over English youth were his superiors in 
knowledge, and in what goes to make the professional 
driller; but with their acquirements in history and 
classics, the best thing which the Rugby boys carried 
away from Rugby was the mark of Arnold himself. 


This principle should be emphasized in Sunday-school 
teaching, for its greatest illustration is Christ. The 
power of Christianity to-day is the power of a person and 
not of asystem. The teachings of the gospel system get 
their lodgment and maintain their hold through Christ’s 
personal power. The great question of modern theology 
is, ‘What think ye of Christ?’ Christ transcends all 
the wonders of the gospel. His words are “ spirit and 
life,” but they are such only as he speaks them. He 
teaches truth and virtue less by talking about them, than 
by being them. Not my words, but I, am the light of the 
world ; not my writings, but I, am the truth; not my sys- 
tem, but I, if I be lifted up, willdraw all men unto me. 

Hence I urge that, as a first principle of teaching, 
teacher and truth should be at one. The teacher who 
deals with the great truths of holy character must imper- 
sonate those truths. There is power inherent in truth ; 
but it is often like electricity in a Leyden jar, needing a 
conductor to develop it. The teacher who best commends 
the truth of the gospel to his pupils, is he who has trans- 
lated that truth into his own life, until his life is full of 
it and redolent of it. 


2. The second principle is that a teacher must have a 
clear cognition of that which he teaches. What a man 
cannot tell, he does not thoroughly know, always, of 
course, assuming the necessary common ground between 
the teacher and the taught. I might not be able, 
for instance, to explain to one who did not understand 
Greek, the manner in which the meaning of a New Testa- 
ment passage is affected by a particle or a tense; but I 
ought to be able to tell any man of ordinary intelligence 
what it is to believe on Jesus Christ. Hearing a lesson 
is not teaching. It is not putting truth into a pupil’s 
inind, but only seeing whether he has the contents of a 
book in his memory. Ifthe pupil learns anything undvr 
such circumstances, it is. due to his book and his own 
understanding, and not at all tohis teacher. Ifa teacher 
can explain a truth only by the process laid down in the 
text book, if he is adrift the moment he cuts loose from 
the lesson paper, he had better stop teaching. A pupil 
knows by intuition whether his teacher understands the 
subject, or whether he has gotten up the lesson. To 
teach, truth must be apprehended by the teacher; that 
word is very significant. Do you remember the beauti- 
ful memoir of his father, Dr. John Brown, in “Spare 
Ilours”? If so, you probably remember the passage in 
which he describes his father’s mode of studying the 
Bible. ‘‘ He began to dig into the depths, into the pri- 
mary and auriferous rock of Scripture, and to take noth- 
ing at another’s hand, Then he took up with the word 
‘apprehend.’ He had laid hold of the truth,—there it 
was with its evidence in his hand,—and every one who 
knew him must remember how, in speaking of the mean- 
ing of a passage, he looked into the palm of his hand, as 
if he actually saw there the truth he was going to utter.” 
if you have to handle a sword, the first thing is to get 
your hand entirely round the handle; that is compre- 
hending. Then your fingers must close round the handle; 
that is apprehending, and then you must strike hard and 
straight. A good deal of that depends on practice. So 
in teaching, you have often found, after your mind has 
taken in the circumference of a subject, that you could 
not easily tell another about it. You had not yet gotten 
your grip upon it so as to wield it: the wielding is teach- 
ing, the true and straight and skillful wielding depends 
much on practice; but you may take it for granted that 
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as to lie in one’s hand. The greatest teacher is he who 
can put the greatest truth into the hand of a child. 

3. Asa third principle, I urge a similar cognition of 
truth on the part of the pupil. The pupil’s mind can- 
not grasp as much as the teacher’s ; but it should be the 
teacher’s aim that whatever is put into the pupil’s mind, 
he should apprehend. I know it is a favorite doctrine in | 
some quarters that a child should load his memory with 
much that he cannot understand, but the understanding | 
of which will come to him hereafter. I think it a very | 
questionable doctrine. I doubt very much the expedi- | 
ency of filling a child’s head with verses of Scripture or | 
with catechetical formulas to which he attaches no} 
definite meaning. There is enough of Scripture and | 
enough of Christian doctrine which even a very young | 
child can be made to understand without running the | 
risk of nauseating him with both Bible and Catechism by | 
the other process. It is well to remember that the | 
natural tendency of a child’s mind is to attach a mean- 

ing of its own to what it does not understand. You | 
know yourselves how often you smile over certain passages | 
of Scripture which you learned or read in childhood, | 
because of certain queer ideas which attached to them in | 
the absence of any intelligible explanation. You never 

can entirely rid yourselves of those odd conceits, though 

you understand the passages now. It is worth asking 

whether these false conceits are as harmless as they seem ; 

whether it is well, under any circumstances, that anything 

false should associate itself in a young mind with the 

word of God. Why, probably in the mind of any intelli- 

gent child, a certain amount of this is inevitable, it drifts 

in through the child’s incidental hearing or reading ; but 

should we deliberately encourage the same thing in teach- 

ing? The truth which feeds a pupil is the truth which 

he can understand: not in all its bearings, but yet so as 

to lie right in his mind so far as it is received. 


4. In teaching, the attention is to be fastened on the 
most important aspects of the truth; not on the least 
important. Truth has a body, and it has clothes; your 
first concern is with the body, and not with the drapery. 
Ruskin observes that we constantly recognize things by 
their least important attributes,—our books by their bind- 
ings, our friend by his smile. The dignity of intelli- 
gence, he continues, is seen in the relative importance of 
the truth or aspects of truth which we recognize. It is 
astonishing how very few men, in discussing a subject, 
cleave right down to its heart, but do not rather talk 
around it, and illustrate sides of it, or urge minor bear- 
ings of it. This is especially noticeable in the exposition 
ofthe Scriptures. How often you hear publicteachers em- 
phasizing some incident of the passage, enlarging on some 
minor detail, without perhaps touching its central thought. 
In a parable, for instance, there are certain elements 
(usually very few) which bring out the truth to be con- 
veyed. Then there are other elements, subordinate, 
thrown in to complete the picture, and related to the 
picture rather than to the truth. And if one expends 
his energy upon interpreting these subordinate details, | 
the result is tc obscure and muddle the truth. Take the 
parable of the leaven, for instance. The great truth of 
this parable is the power of Chrisi’s truth to pervade and 
give life to human society which is dead in sin. To | 
illustrate this truth, we have (1.) the heavy, lifeless, lump 
of dough, representing the unrenewed world. (2.) The | 
leaven, the principle of life. (8.) The hiding of the | 








society, and (4.) the pervasion of the lump with the 


essential truths of the parable. Now, to give life and 
vividness to the picture, we have the woman and the 
three measures. There may be a specific meaning to 
these. It may be that a man and two measures could not 
have conveyed our Lord’s lesson in full. However that 
may be, and whatever their meaning may be, it is subor- 
dinate to the great lesson of the parable; and therefore 
it would be quite beside the mark to make the exposition 
turn on the woman as representing the church, or on the 
three measures as representing three parts of the world, 


A text is like a crystal. It has lines of cleavage. If you 
strike these lines, the crystal will fall apart easily and 
naturally ; if you try to cut across them, you will have 





when you find a difficulty in communicating your knowl- 
edge, the 


much harder work, and the result will be only a mass of 


leaven in the lump—the contact of the gospel with | 
| 


leaven, setting forth the world as informed with gospel | 
life and power. In those four we have, I say, the great | fact, and not a mere name or rule. 


a straight cutter of the word of truth;” that is, dividing 
the word along its cleavage lines. 

5. Parallel with this, almost included within it indeed, 
is a fifth principle. Assert things as distinguished from 
names. Names are nothing save as they represent facts. 
or ideas, and the pupil who knows a thing only by its 
name, does not know it. I am painfully impressed with 
the fact that in secular teaching, at least, the tendency is 
to multiply terms, so, that, in many cases, the pupil 
emerges from the geography or grammar or natural phi- 
losophy with a collection of hard names lying criss-cross 
in his brain, and with a clear conception of scarcely a 
single principle of either science. Occasionally my lit- 
tle girl comes to me to help her through an arithmetical 
quagmire, when I am, at best, but a blind guide. But I 
am filled with consternation when I take up the arithme- 
tic. I am amazed at “the words of learned length and 
thundering sound;” and my first parental impulse is to 
throw the arithmetic into the fire, and to deliver the arith- 
metic maker to the tormentors, for compelling my 
lamb to force her way through such a cactus hedge of 
hard names, before she can reach the very rudiments of 
numbers. And the trouble is, that children so often do 
not realize that there is anything in arithmetic or gram- 
mar besides the arbitrary combination of these names. 
In teaching Latin and Greek, it has often seemed to me 
that one of the first things which a student had to be 
taught was that these were real languages, which men 
spoke and wrote; and that a Latin or Greek sentence was 
really intended to convey an appreciable thought. Their 
heads were so full of genitives and ablatives and sub- 
junctives and optatives, and rules of syntax,—of names, in 
short,—that they had not gotten down to the thing, the 
language as a vehicle of ideas; and consequently they 
seemed to think if they could only get their verb into 
agreement with some nominative, or bring two cases or 
moods into the relation required by the rule, it was no 
matter what kind of nonsense they made in translating. 


Let me go back to the arithmetic a moment, and give 
you an illustration of my meaning, an illustration the 
substance of which is not my own. I only wish that I 
had had the man who made it for my teacher when I wasa 
boy; for I should have escaped more than one season of 
communion with the school-master. Your boy comes to 
you with his slate, and says I have to add up 1-2, 7-3, 
4-5, and I don’t know how todo it. You ask him for 


the rule, and he replies, promptly: ‘‘ Reduce the frac- 


tions to a common denominator, add the numerators, and 
place the sum over the common dencminator.” Well, 
what is a common denominator? And he begins again 
to repeat the rule from the arithmetic,—to find the com- 
mon denominator do thus and so. Yes, but what is it 
after you have found it? And the boy cannot tell. It 
means to him nothing but a number which he gets by a 
certain process. Now you say to him, “ What have you 
in your poultry-yard?” And he replies, “Twenty chick- 
ens, fifteen geese, ten turkeys, seven ducks, five guinea- 
hens, and a big peacock,” “And how many does that 
make?” “ Fifty-eight.” “ Fifty-eight what?” There 
you have him. Neither peacocks, geese, nor turkeys, 
will express the whole contents of his coops. He wants 
some term which will cover them all, and you give him 
the word “ fowls,” which represents all alike. And when 
the boy perceives that “denominator” is only a hard 
word for “name,” and that just as “fowls” is the com- 
mon name for all his chickens and geese, so “ thirtieths” 
is the common name for his three fractions, for the first 
time common denominator will represent to him a 


Now, in Bible teaching, I think you will find that one 
of the hardest of tasks is to make a sense of reality 
attach to the Bible. To so many pupils the Bible is a 
mass of chapters and verses, and hard names of people 
with whom they have nothing whatever to do, and who 
belong toa region like that of the Arabian Nights, for 
example, and hard names of things which are like the 





images of adream. When you pin a child down to give 
you his conception of a Scripture term or phrase, just as 
it lies in his mind, you know that you not unfrequently 


or the three sons of Noah, or spirit, soul, and body. | make some odd discoveries. Only to-day I heard a teacher 


telling of a bright little girl of ten or eleven years who 
was reading thestory of Peter’s vision of the great sheet; 
/and on being asked what a trance was, replied it was 
| something that Peter fell into,—evidently having in her 


| 


ge, the reason is that you do not thoroughly apprehend | shapeless fragments. So there are always great, natural | mind the image of a pit or ditch, or a great vat, into 


your subject. 


Do not think you impeach your own divisions of thought in a passage of Scripture; find these, | which the apostle was bodily precipitated. Look out 


intelligence by putting a truth simply. The best teacher | and the passage will arrange itself, with all its parts in | for those images in the child’s mind ; those are the things 


is the man who can reduce the truth to the fewest ele- 


|due proportion. That principle is brought out by a 


ments and condense it into the simplest illustration. The | single word in the fifteenth verse of the second chapter 
es . ° ene ° | ye ~ . 
magician in the Arabian story produced a pavilion which |of 2 Timothy: “Study to show thyself approved 


would shelter an army, but which could be folded up so | unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 


which stand for facts. Take care that they stand for the 
right facts. So you cannot be sure that so familiar a 
term as “ epistle” carries to the mind of your pupil the 
idea of a real letter, such as he saw his father write 
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to-day. It is quite as likely that it represents to him a 
section of the Bible garnished with long names,—Thessa- 
lonians, Galatians, Philippians,—which is dry and incom- 
prehensible. 

And especially do we need caution against letting 
names stand for things when we come to deal with per- 
sonal religious experience, and a child’s mind in the 
process of its conscious apprehension of Christ as a 
Saviour is something which requires exquisite delicacy of | 
treatment. There, above all, a young soul should be 
brought face to face with facts, But one of the greatest | 
errors in dealing, not only with children, but with older 
persons, is the assumption that current terms are under- 
stood because they are current. Such expressions as 
“Give the heart to God,” “Give yourself to Christ,” 
“Look to Jesus,” are constantly used under the im- 
pression that they need no explanation, whereas in 
numerous instances they convey to the inquirer no 
definite meaning at all. I am quite safe in saying that 
at least half of those who seek help of Christian teachers 
in the first stages of Christian life, do not really know 
what it means to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
cannot, I repeat, especially when dealing with tools like | 
the words of inspiration, and with material like immor- 
tal minds and souls, be too careful to give the lie to that 
dictum of the French diplomatist, that the use of lan- 
guage is to conceal thought. The Bible is a revelation, 
and the true teacher must be, through the spirit’s 
anointing, a revealer of the things, yea, the deep things, 
of God. 





FOREGLEAMS. 
BY MISS MARY K. A. STONE, 

As on the maiden’s face, in life’s young morn 
“The coming self half hiddenly shines through, ~ 
Revealing all the fruited years may do, 

And shows by subtle tint, on line well deown, 

Its lineage, as bird by carol sings: 

So, in the wakened soul,—of Christ new born,— 
Clearer and clearer gleams the likeness true 

Unto the perfect portraiture once worn 

By our Emmanuel: outshining sweet 
In heavenly hints, or mute foreshadowings, 
It fastens all our gaze with firm belief 

On Christ, in whose fair face all beauties meet ; 
Beholding whom, among ten thousands chief, 
We in his deatiiel stand at last imtibl 


GROWTH FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH PRENTISS. 


Some years ago a certain town in Pennsylvania, though 
rich in soil and traversed by two railroads, contained not 
a single village, and had but one church edifice. That 
was a cheap, small building, with no adornment or bell, 
so that it could truly be said of the town: 

“The sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard.” 
A few of the inhabitants regarded Sunday as sacred time, 
but the many observed it only as aholiday. Several fam- 
ilies, who had but a temporary residence in the place, had 
from time to time invited some one to preach, and had 
tried to open a Sunday-school among the people. This 
effort, however, though often repeated, was like Jonah’s 
gourd, which came up in a night and perished in a night. 

But when the oil excitement was at its height, and 
cities were springing up as if by magic, the people of 
this town discovered oil in their own soil. Real estate 
went up to fabulous prices, though not a foot of land was 
to be sold. In imagination, the people seemed to see a 
splendid city springing up in their midst. But what 
would a city be without churches, with their spires 
reaching toward heaven as if petitioning for the blessing 
of God? This seemed to be the thought, as the people 
with one accord decided that a Sunday-school should be 
organized in the neighborhood. Therefore a notice was 
given, inviting all to attend. 

Promptly on the next Sunday the school-house was 
filled. It occurred to them that prayer should be offered 


asked. The next thing was to nominate a superintendent. 
Again they began by naming the eldest, and so on down 
till they came to a young man who was the “ best dancer 
in town,” and he became the superintendent. 
whole congregation was divided into classes, and from 
each class a teacher was chosen. The superintendent 
gave out a lesson for the next Sunday, and asked each 
one to bring a little money, as he wished to buy a library; 
in the mean time he ‘would borrow one. 
the lady who opened the school went to the nearest vil- 
lage, and, calling on a clergyman, a stranger, asked him 


to meet with them. He came, and opened the school | 


MS 


Then the | 


This he did, and | 


with prayer and a little talk. Each one had learned the 
lesson, and each received one of the loaned books at 
the close of the school, which was eagerly read. 

The Sunday-school prospered from this small begin- 
ning, for the blessing of the Lord seemed to be upon it. 
The clergyman continued to come, and the Holy Spirit’s 
influence seemed manifest. The new library was bought, 
and soon a new school-house was built, the old one 
becoming too small for the people who came. The 
superintendent and many of the teachers became praying 

people, and soon a branch church was formed. Thus, 
| though oil in paying quantities was not found in that 
village, yet many found the path to that city which hath 
foundations : the city whose builder and maker is God 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


aaa 


“SUCH AS I HAVE.” 


BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR, 


“Tt just makes me sick at heart whenever I think of 
| poor Mrs. Stiles!” exclaimed tender-hearted Mrs. Warren, 
§ as she turned a teacup in the pan of hot water before her, 
| = then proceeded to wipe it dry. 

“ Any new trouble, Sarah?” asked her husband, as he 
turned the newspaper he had been reading. 

“No, I don’t know as there is; but, dear me! I don’t 
see how the woman could live if another drop of hard- 
ship should come to her. Husband in the insane asylum; 
her only daughter just dead, leaving those two mites of 
children ; one son with all he can do to get bread for his 
own family; the other son in Texas or somewhere; not a 
cent hardly to spend for herself, as I happen to know. 
I just think iv’s too bad; and if ever there was a deserving 
creature in this world, Mrs. Stiles is one.” 

“That’s true, Sarah; but what can we do for her? 
Silver and gold we have none, you know, but such as we 
have I am sure I would be glad enough to give her, if I 
only knew what we could give that would help her any.” 

“Silver and gold wouldn’t come amiss, I’m pretty 
sure,” rejoined the good wife. “I can’t tell any more 
than you what we’ve got that would do her any good; 
but she sha’n’t lack for a comforting word once in a 
while. Icouldn’t sleep last night, just for thinking of her.” 

“'There’s a power of good in a little thing sometimes,” 
remarked Uncle Jacob, who had been listening attentively 
to the conversation. Uncle Jacob, as he was called by 
all the Warren family, was Mrs. Warren’s only brother, 
who recently had returned to their Ohio home after 
having lived several years in California and Colorado. 
“That winter I was down in that Colorado mining-camp, 
shut in there with all those rough men, I thought more 
of a letter from the folks at home than I did of silver or 
gold; and once when I got one from Mary that had one 
from Willie in it, I just went away from the men and 
cried. You see when Willie found out his mother was 
writing to me, he wanted to write a letter too; so Mary 
gave him a piece of paper and a pen, and he went to 
work to ‘ write papa a letter.’ Great work he made of it, 
to be sure, for he wasn’t three years old; but Mary sent it 
just as he folded it, and I tell you that piece of paper, all 
blotted and crumpled, was worth more to me then than a 
bank-note ; and no bank-note could buy it now.” 

Tears came to the eyes of more than one member of 
that household, for Uncle Jacob’s wife and baby Willie 
both had died the previous year. 

Nelly Warren wiped her eyes, and leaned forward to 





asob. Pussy jumped into her lap, and the little girl sat 
a long time stroking the soft fur and thinking. 

“And the King shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

This was her “quarter verse.”’ The teacher of the 
| Sunday-school class to which Nelly belonged gave to 





, | each of her scholars on the first Sunday of evesy quarter 
and the eldest gentleman was requested to pray. He | 


refused, and so did all the men present; then a lady was | 


a verse, the teaching of which she desired the scholar to 


quarter. Nelly had at once memorized her verse, and 
was on the alert for opportunities of doing something for 
Christ by helping people about her. 

“Remember, Nelly,” her teacher had said to her, “that 
Christ takes note of every /itt/ething; and if you can do 
nothing more than speak a kind word to a schoolmate 
or gladden some heart by the gift of a flower, if you do 
it for him he will accept the service as done to him.” 

“What can I do for poor Mrs. Stiles ?”” was the question 


stroke the cat, attempting at the same time to choke back | 








apply specially to her‘character and life during that | 


announced her bed-time; but as she went to her room she 
said to herself: “I'll go and see Mrs. Stiles to-morrow, 
and I’ll ask the Lord before I go to show me what I can 
do to help her.” 


* * * * . 


“Mother, may I use the new scrap-book you gave me 
yesterday just as I want to?” : 

“ Why, I think you may, Nelly, of course. I got it for 
you to keep those clippings in you think so much of. 
Don’t you want to use it for that?” 

“That's what I intended to do, but I have a new plan 
now. When I heard what you said last night about Mrs. 
Stiles I thought I'd like to do something to bring a little 
sunshine into her life, so I stopped there just now on my 
way home from school, and I asked the Lord to show me 
if there was anything I could do for her, and I think he 
answered my prayer right away. When I went in, Mrs. 
Stiles was reading a letter she’d just received from Rob 
Mason. You know she always thought a great deal of 
him, and he calls her ‘mother’ when he writes to her, 
and she says his letters are a great comfort to her; and 
he always sends her some little poem or some other good 
thing he has cut from the papers, and you know how 
fond she is of such things. In the letter she got to-day, 
he sent a little poem about ‘Trust,’ and she said it did 
her so much good she was more willing than ever to put 
her hand in God’s hand and let him lead her. Then she 
showed me a little box with a good many scraps in it 
which Rob had sent to her; and she said since she had 
been obliged to give up the religious paper she had taken 
for years, she just reads over and over those clippings 
Rob sends her, and now some of them are getting quite 
worn. I thought, if you’d let me, I’d fill that big new 
scrap-beok about half full with my clippings, and give it 
to Mrs. Stiles, and she could have the other half for those 
she gets from Rob Mason. It wouldn’t be much to give 


to some folks, but she — 80 much of these things, ~ 


and she misses her paper so.’ 

Uncle Jacob had come in from the barn while Nelly 
was eagerly making her plan known, and as she stopped 
for her mother’s approval of it, which she felt sure would 
be given, he said : 

“We'll all put in the whole evening, Nelly, on that 
scrap-book, and if we find good things enough we'll fill 
the book full. I guess Mrs, Stiles ought to have a scrap- 
book just for those thiags Rob sends her. We'll get it 
for her in some way.” 

No household in the land could have been happier that 
evening than were the Warrens. The table was left 
standing in the middle of the room after the supper 
dishes were cleared away, and about it were gathered Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren, Uncle Jacob, and Nelly, all interested 
in filling the scrap-book. Nelly brought the book and 
her little box of clippings; Mrs. Warren brought out 
another lot of scraps which bad been accumulating for 
several years; while Mr. Warren brought down from an 
old chest up stairs a pile of old papers which had been 
laid away months before, “because it seemed too bad to 
destroy such papers.” From the scraps already cut, Mrs. 
Warren and Nelly began at once to make selections and 
to paste the chosen ones into the book, while Mr. Warren 
and Uncle Jacob searched the papers for such tid-bits as 
they all knew would delight the heart of their unfor- 
tunate neighbor. 

It was late when the book was filled, “but sa s been a 
good work for us,” remarked Uncle Jacob. “I’ve got 
hold of some thoughts myself to-night that I guess will 
help me to be a better man. This work’s done me good, 
Nelly, if it never helps anybody else.” 

The next morning Mr. Warren and Uncle Jacob went 
down to the village, and when Nelly came in from school 
in the afternoon shesaw on the tabie three new scrap-books. 
“This one is for Mrs. Stiles to use as she may wish; that 
one Uncle Jacob bought for his own use; and the other 
father bought for you,” explained Mrs. Warren. 

When Nelly took the two scrap-books to Mrs. Stiles’s 
poor little home the good lady had gone to a neighbor's 
house to tea, so she wrote a note, and left it with the 
books just inside the door. When she returned from 
school the next day the following note awaited her: 

DeAR NELLY: How did you know I have been hungry for 
weeks for just the things you brought me last night? I can’t 


| thank you, but the Lord will repay you in some way, for I am 


| row send you comfort as you have comforted me. 
» | see me Very soon. 


she was trying to answer, as she sat there almost uncon- | 


sciously stroking the back of the drowsy cat. 


sure he considers it a gift to himself. May he in all your sor- 
Come and 


Your loving friend, 
CAROLINE STILES. 
“T think,” said Nelly, as she refolded the note, “the 
Lord has taught me that I must not wait to dosome great 


| thing for him, but that he is pleased and honored when I 


The question was still unanswered when the clock | give willingly and cheerfully such as | have.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[ First Quarter, 1880.] 

7. February 15.—The Tongue and the Temper..............- Matt. 5: 33-48 
8. February 22.—Giving and Praying....... Panes ccccnseesscecs Matt. 6: 1-13 
9. February 29.—Onar Father’s Care_Matt, 6 : 24-34 
10. March 7.—The Saviour’s Golden Rule Matt. 7: 1-14 
11. March 14.~—The False and the True Matt. 7: 15-29 
12. March 2!1.— Review. 

13. March 28.— Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 9, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1880. 
Title: OUR FATHER'S CARE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: CasSTING ALL YOUR CARE UPON HIM; FOR HE 
OCARETU FUR you.—1 Pet. 5:7. 


Lesson Topic: How to Live, and How to Trust. 
{ 1. Living in God's Service, v. 24. 
Outline: 2. Belicving in God’s Care, v. 25-30. 
3. Trusting in Goa’s Provision, vy. 31-34. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Feb, 23: Matt. 6: 24-34. How to live, and how to trust. 
Tuesday, Feb. 24: 1 Kings 17: 1-15, Trusting God fora living. 
Wednesday, Feb. 25: Matt. 10: 22-31. God’scare in little things. 
Thursday, Feb. 26: Psa, 104: 1-24. God’s care in all things. 
Friday, Feb. 27: 1 Tim, 6: 6-19, How tomake the most of life. 
Saturday, Feb. 28:1 Kings 3: 5-15. A choice that pleased God. 
Sunday, Feb. 29: Phil. 4: 6-20. A spirit that honors God, 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Matt. 6 : 24-34.] 

24. No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 

25. Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall puton. Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body than raiment? 

26. Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? 

27. Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature? ~ 

28. And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: 

29. And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

30. Wherefore, if God so clo.he the grass of the field, which 
to day is, and to morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? 

31. Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? 
or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? 

32. (For after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that’ye have need of all these things. 

33. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; #n | all these things shall be added unto you, 

34. Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the mor- 
row shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof? 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Matt. 6: 24. No man can serve two masters.——Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve . . . as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord. Josh. 24: 15.——-Do I now persuade men, 
or God ? or do I seek to please men? For if I yet pleased men, 
I should not be the servant of Christ. Gal. 1: 10. Know ye 
not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his ser- 
vants ye are, to whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of 
obedience unto righteousness, Rom, 6: 16. 


Else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. How 
long halt ye between two opinions? , If the Lord be God, follow 
him: but if Baal, then follow him. 1 Kings 18: 21.—lIfany 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. 
1 John 2: 15, Whosoever therefore will be a friend of the 
world is the enemy of God, James 4: 4.—-For Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present world. 2 Tim. 4: 10, 


Ye cannot serve God and mammon,——Incline my heart unto 
thy testimonies, and not to covetousness. Psa. 119: 36. 
Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me neither poverty 
nor riches. .. . Lest I be full and deny thee, and say, Who is 
the Lord? Prov. 30: 8, 9.——Take heed, and beware of cove- 
tousness, Luke 12: 15.——God said unto him, Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee: then whose shall those 
things be, which thou hast provided? So ts he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God. Luke 12: 
20, 21.——Go to now, ye rich men, weep and how] for your 
miseries that shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, 
and your garments are motheaten. Your gold and silver is 
cankered ; and the rust of them shal! be a witness against you, 
and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. James 5: 1-3.— For 
the love of money is the root of all evil; which while some 
coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced them- 
selves through with many sorrows. 1 Tim. 6: 10, 


V. 25. Tike no thought.——Cast thy burden upon the Lord, 
and he shall sustain thee. Psa. 55: 22, Be careful for neth- 
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ing ; but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanks. | 


giving let your requests be made known unto God. Phil. 4: 6. 
—Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for you. 


1 Pet. 5: 7.——Be content with such things as ye have: for he | 


hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. Heb. 13:5. 

V.26. The fowls of the air... yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them, ——- Who provideth for the raven his food? when his young 
ones cry unto God, they wander for lack of meat. Job 38: 41.—— 
He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which 
cry. Psa. 147: 9. 
openest thine hand, they are filled with good. 
——These all wait upon thee, that thou mayest give them their 
meat in due season. Psa, 104: 27. 

Are ye not much better than they ?——It is written in the law of 
Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn. Doth God take care for oxen? or saith he it 
altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is 
written: that he that plougheth should plough in hope; and 
that he that thresheth in hope should be partaker of his hope. 
1 Cor. 9: 9, 10. 

V. 30. So clothe the grass of the field.——His days are as 
grass: as a flower of the field so he flourisheth. For the wind 
passeth over it, and it is gone. Psa. 103: 15, 13. Because 
as the flower of the grass he shall pass away. 
no sooner risen with a burning heat, but it withereth the grass, 
and the flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the fashion of 
it perisheth. James 1: 10, 11. 

O ye of little faith—O ye of little faith, why reason ye 
among yourselves, because ye have brought no bread? Matt. 
16: 8. 

V. 32. After all these things do the Gentiles seek._—This I say 
therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth walk not 
as other Gentiles walk in the vanity of their mind. Eph. 4: 17. 

Your heavenly Father knoweth. Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. For he 
knoweth our frame; he remembereth that we are dust. Psa. 
103: 13, 14. 


V. 33. Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness. 
——TI have been young, and now am old; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor bis seed begging bread. Psa. 37 : 25. 

And all these things shall be added unto you.——God said 
unto him, Because thou hast asked this thing, and hast not 
asked for thyself long life; neither hast asked riches for thyself, 
nor hast asked the life of thine enemies; but hast asked for 
thyself understanding to discern judgment; behold I have done 
according to thy word ; lo, I have given thee a wise and an under- 
standing heart; so that there was none like thee before thee, 
neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee. 1 Kings3: 11-13. 
— —Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come. 1 Tim. 4: 8. 

V.34. The morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. — 
Elijah said unto her, Fear not; go and do as thou hast said: 
but make me thereof a little cake first, and bring i¢ unto me, 
and after make for thee and for thy son, For thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, The barrel of meal shall not waste, neither shall 
the cruse of oil fail, until the day that the Lord sendeth rain 
upon the earth. And she went and did according to the saying 
of Elijah: and she, and he, and her house, did eat many days. 
And the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the cruse of oil 
fail, according to the word of the Lord, which he spake by 
Elijah, 1 Kings 17: 13-16.—He that observeth the wind 
shall not sow; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap. ... In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good. Eccles. 11: 4, 6.——Go to now, ye that say, To day or 
to morrow we will go into such a city, and continue there a 
year, and buy and sell, and get gain: . . . ye ought to say, If 
the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that. James 4: 
13, 15. 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.—--Moses said, Let 
no man leave of it till the morning. Notwithstanding they 
hearkened not unto Moses; but some of them left of it until the 
morning, and it bred worms, and stank : and Moses was wroth 
withthem. Exod. 16: 19, 20.—And the manna ceased on the 
morrow after they had eaten of the old corn of the land, neither 
had the children of Israel manna any more; but they did eat 
of the fruit of the land of Canaan that year. Josh. 5: 12.—— 
And that lord aaswered the man of God, and said, Now, behold, 
if the Lord should make windows in heaven, might such a 
thing be? And he said, Behold, thou shalt see it with thine 
eyes, but shalt not eat thereof. And so it fell out unto him: 
for the people trode upon him in the gateand he died. 2 Kings 
7: 19, 20. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson closed with the Lord’s Prayer. After that 
there follow Jesus’ declaration of the necessity of a forgiving 
mind, his directions how to fast in a manner acceptable to 
God, how and where to lay up true treasures, and how to 
secure trfie and ample light for all our life. Then comes the 
present lesson. Considered as a section of the Sermon on the 
Mount, this properly begins with verse 19. 

Mammon is an Aramaicand rabbinic word meaning riches; 
and in the Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases and explana- 
tions of the Old Testament Scriptures, it is used to explain 


or translate a Hebrew word which means gain, love of gain, | 
or covetousness. Augustine says that “mammon is Punic | 


[Carthaginian] for gain.” Mammon does not appear to be 
anciently known as a deity ; though it is here personified as 


That thou givest them they gather: thou | 
Psa. 104: 28, | 


For the sun is | 





such, much as Christian believers frequently speak of the 
objects of their pet inclinations as “ idols.” ° 

The sentiment of verse 23, has several rabbinic and Tal- 
mudic parallels; both in the proverb itself, about serving two 
masters, and in the applying it to show the incompatibility of 
the service of riches (or worldly ends) with the service of 
God. In the Pirke Aboth, or Ethics of the Fathers, is the 
following: “Thou must eat thy bread with salt, drink water in 
moderation, sleep upon the ground, live a life of trouble, and 
busy thyself only about the law. If thou doest thus, then 
well to thee, thou hast riches.” This last clause really 
means: “ Well to thee in this world and thou hast riches in 
the next.” While this saying encourages asceticism, others 
are more scriptural, and cite the example of Solomon, and 
the summary precept of the law (Deut. 6: 5), to show that 
| love to God is the true riches. 

There is scarcely a sentence in the rest of the lesson that 
has not its Talmudic parallel; some of its expressions have 
many such parallels. Almost every one of them, too, cites 
/an Old Testament passage as either the origin or the divine 
| application of the thought. Sometimes, too, there is a sad 

perversion interwoven with it. Rabbi Johanan, after show- 

ing from the Old Testament that man’s support is a weightier 
| thing for God than his birth, says further: “ Harder is the 
support of man than his redemption ; for of redemption it is 
said ‘the angel who redeemed me from all evil;’ so that for 
redemption only the work of one angel is necessary ; but of 
support it is said, ‘God, which fed me all my life long.’” 
Yet in connection therewith is inculcated trust in God for a 
thing confessedly too hard for us, and not to neglect our 
duties. 

The “lilies of the field” appear in the Talmud as “the 
herbs of the field,” for, and probably as, the Aramaic originals 
of this very illustration. Solomon and his glory were the un- 
surpassable examples of earthly splendor to all the Jews of 
antiquity, and appear as such over and over again in the 
Talmud. “Of little faith” is another expression of the 
Talmud; and therewith is a parallel worth quoting: “ He 
who still has bread in his basket, and yet says, ‘ What shall I 
have to eat to-morrow ?’ belongs only to those of little faith.” 

The cubit is a measure which takes its name from the 
Latin cubitus, elbow. It means originally the distance from 
the elbow joint to the end of the longest finger. But this 
indefinite meaning gave way to that of a constant measure, 
just as our English grain, foot, span, hand, etc., have done. 

Our “ell” is a measure which also derives its name from 
the elbow; and as it varies in the ell English, French, Flem- 
ish, etc., so the cubit varies for different purposes. There 
were three, if not four, different cubits in use among the 
Hebrews. The exact length of each is not ascertained with 
certainty ; but the common one was 18 or 19 inches in length ; 
and the new, or Egyptian cubit, 20 6-10 inches, as nearly as 
can be known. 

Grass is used as a general term for all the low herbs, and 
the lilies as well, in Talmudic writings and by the natives of 
to-day. 

The oven is either a hole in the ground or an earthen jar. 
All sorts of herbs are used to heat the oven, in Palestine; for 
wood is scarce. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 

(24.) No one can serve two masters: for either he will 
hate the one and love the other, or he will cleave to one 
and contemn the other; ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
(25.) For this reason, I say unto you, Be not anxious for 
your life, what ye shall eat, nor for your body with what 
ye shall clothe yourselves. Is not the life more than its 
food, and the body than its clothing? (26.) Look at the 
birds of the heaven, that they sow not, nor reap, nor 
gather into store-houses: and your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are not ye more excellent than they? (27.) And 
who of you by being anxious can add to his life-time one 
span? (28.) And why are ye anxious concerning clothing? 
Observe well the lilies of the field, how they grow: they 
toil not nor spin; (29.) and I say unto you, that not even 
Solomon, in all his glory, arrayed himself as one of these. 
(30.) And if the grass of the field that to-day is, and to- 
morrow is thrown into an oven, God thus clothes, will he not 
much more [clothe] you, ye of little faith’? (31.) Be not, 
therefore, anxious, saying, What shall we eat, or What shall 
wedrink? or With what shall we array ourselves? (32.) For 
after all these things do the nations seek. For your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things, (33.) 
But seek ye first his kingdom and righteousness, and all 
these things will be added to you. (34.) Be not therefore 
anxious for the morrow: for the morrow will be anxious for 
itself... Sufficient for the Cay is its evil. 

NOTES. 


Verse 24.—Here is a further illustration of the duty incul- 
cated from verse 19 of not laying up our treasures on earth, and 
of not dividing our hearts between God and the world; namely, 
we cannot serve two masters. We must and shall elect between 
| them. In the antithetical parallel Aate and contemn (make 
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light of, despise) are virtual equivalents, and so are love and 
cleave to. Thechange in the words is merely rhetorical. The 
real antithesis then is “ he will either hate the one, and love the 
other, or he will love the one and hate the other;” that is, 
“he will hate this and love that one, or he will love this and 
hate that one.” The change of verbs hate and contemn, and 
love and hold to, has no essential significance. So we must 
take our choice between God and mammon ; the latter word 
Chaldee for riches, and, personified, the God of riches. 

Verse 25.—For this cause: carrying out the doctrine which 
makes you servants of God, and forbids inordinate devotion 
to the world.— Be not anrious (take not anxious thought or 
care) for food or clothing.—TJs not ? emphatic affirmation.— 
The life more. The greater involves the less. God evidently 
cares for your life and your body, much more then will he 
care for their sustenance and clothing. Provident care is not 
forbidden, but only solicitude. 

Verse 26.—Illustration from the birds.—Sow not, feedeth 
them. That the birds do not sow is not a reason why man 
should not sow. They are not made to sow or reap. They 
do just what the providence of God allots tothem. So should | 
we trustingly perform the work assigned to us, and God will | 
in like manner provide for us; and so much more as we 
are better, more excellent, that is, of higher nature and endow- 
ments, than they. 

Verse 27.—Lfe-time: period or term of life; not as the 
word may mean stature, and so cubit, used like one “ span,” is 
transferred from space to time. We do not think of the 
question of adding to our stature, and if this were in question, 
an inch, or some very slight measure, would be far more 
natural than a cubit (the length of the lower arm, eighteen 
inches). 

Verses 28-30.—The principle which applies to the birds as 
to sustenance applies to the flowers as to bodily clothing 
and ornament. The lilies that toil not, nor spin (as the 
birds sow not, nor reap), are clothed in a beauty surpassing 
the splendor of Solomon. And yet they belong to that 
herbage of the field (in many regions of the East beautiful 
and gorgeous flowers cover the country) which withers, is 
cut down, and converted into fuel. “To-day is, and to-morrow 
is thrown,” etc. Picturesque description of the frailty and 
brevity of the most beautiful forms of vegetable existence 
(James 1:11) in the East was often used for heating ovens for 
baking.— Ye of little faith. A single compound adjective in 
Greek, difficult to render exactly into English. It is nearly 
our distrustful. The common version gives the substantial 
meaning. 

Verses 31, 32.—Reiteration of the previous injunction by 
way of summirfg up, with two added reasons.—Array our- 
selves. The same word as used in regard toSolomon. In 
both the verb is not passive “ be arrayed,” but middle, “array 
one’s self.””—For after these things. In your anxious seeking for 
these ye put yourselves on a level with the Gentiles, who 
know not God, and naturally exercise no high spiritual trust. 
Second reason: For your heavenly Father knoweth. You may 
rely on his fatherly heart, and on his perfect knowledge of 
your needs. The Being who made you with these capacities 
and wants cannot be ignorant of or indifferent to them. 

Verse 33.—Seek first: in time and in degree. Make your 
chief object of affection and pursuit.— His kingdom : as founded 
by the Messiah, with “its laws, its duties, and its glorious 
rewards.—A righteousness. The uprightness, integrity, and 
purity of character which he demands. The reference is not 
to the righteousness of faith ; although it was soon to be made 
clear that true legal righteousness was only to be attained 
through faith in Christ. (The reading “kingdom of God 
and his righteousness” is not found in the oldest manuscripts. 
The reading they furnish gives, in briefer form, the whole 
meaning.)—AI these things will be added: essentially, if not in 
form (19: 27-29; Mark 10: 29, 30). Godliness has the promise 
of the life which now is, as well as of that which is to come. 
Right doing naturally brings earthly blessings: prayer addi- 
tionally secures them; and Christian hope and spiritual 
enjoyment render one substantially independent of them. 

Verse 34.—Emphatic summing up of all. Be net anzious 
for the morrow. Receive thankfully and contentedly the 
blessings of the day. It will bring with it enough of evil 
without borrowing from to-morrow. This again prohibits 
not nor discourages provident care for the future. As beings 
endowed with “that large discourse of reason that looks 
before and after,’ we cannot be indifferent to the future. 
But, trusting in God, we are to dismiss anxiety.— The morrow 
will be anxious for itself. The morrow will have its own suf- 
ficient anxieties, nor need you increase with its cares the bur- 
dens of to-day.— Sufficient for the day is its evil. 





GOD’S CARE OF MAN AND MAN’S 
INFERIORS. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN F, HURST, D.D. 

Nothing is more natural than to suppose that one is able 
of himself to provide for his lesser wants. Not only the 
Christian, but even the unbeliever, finds it easy to admit his 
powerlessness in matters of grave and decisive character. 
They both acknowledge that in danger and sorrow there can 
little be expected from human sources. But in those smaller 





matters that concern our daily living, such as the supply of 
food and raiment, the very ease with which they seem to 
come, makes us think we bring them to ourselves. There 
could be no greater mistake. A man can no more create his 
bread for a single meal than he can create a planet. He can 
no more add a cubit to his stature than a continent to the 
world’s map. This life is not made up of a few great im- 
possibilities and a long catalogue of easy possibilities. That 
which we need from hour to hour, and which seems to come 
unbidden to our hands, is as much the gift of God as if our | 
Saviour’s hand were dealing out loaves and fishes to us on 
some mountain side. He may co-operate with God for the 
production of these common blessings. We may plow and 
till and reap; we may rise early and work hard through the 
slow hours; our little human hand may do the best it can. 
But, after all, it does but little. Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, but it is God alone who giveth the increase. 


It is very easy for one to enjoy the fruit of his own labor, 
and to congratulate himself for having succeeded well in 
business, and to surround himself with the evidences of his 
industry and toil. But what does any man have which God 
has not given him? The skill of Gilbert Stuart, the greatest 
and most productive of all our portrait painters, was as much 
a divine endowment as the stars in the sky or the diamonds 
on the ocean’s bottom. We need to bring our thoughts often 
back to ourselves, to see in what borrowed plumes we shine, 
and that we cannot take a step without our Father's aid. 
Men have undertaken to draw a distinction between a general 
and a special providence, But it is idle to attempt a discrimi- 
nation, The one implies the other. The skillful engineer 
who touches a key and sets the great machine in motion con- 
trols every minute wheel and lever as fully as if they alone 
constituted the engine. The greater carries with it the less. 
The special is only the subdivision of the general. The 
whole of this fanciful distinction comes from a certain 
morbid skeptical taste, too common even in the church itself, 
to push God as far as possible from all supervision over, and 
contact with, our commonplace life. It is asked, Why should 
he interfere with our little matters? Why need he care to 
disturb his repose by an intervention in our human affairs ? 
But we need him here as fully as in the great parts of our life. 
We cannot live without him. A child’s life is just as 
precious to him as an emperor’s, and the angels bear the 
one up in their hands as tenderly as the other. There are 
little links all the way along our life that mark the touches 
of the divine finger. Frederic W. Robertson’s suppositions 
as to his own fate are but an image of what a distorted thing 
every good life might have been if God has not touched our 
experience at critical moments: “If I had not met a certain 
person, I should not have changed my profession; if I had 
not known acertain lady, I should not, probably, have met this 
person ; if that lady had not had a delicate daughter, who 
was disturbed by the barking of my dog, I should not have 
known her; if my dog had not barked that night, I should 
now have been in the dragoons, or fertilizing the soil of 
India. Who can say that these things were not ordered, and 
that, apparently, the merest trifles do not produce failure and 
a marred existence?” Happy the man whose life is touched 
at every step by this sure Hand; miserable is he whose 
existence is a crooked thing, taking any course the current 
may give it, and having none of the beauty of divine 
guidance | 

One of the peculiar features of God’s care is that it comes 
especially to the helpless and unplanning. He does not 
simply think of, and shield, his human creatures, but takes 
the most delicate care of the lower members of his living 
creatures. To some of them he seems to have made less 
bestowments, in order that his hand might come more directly 
under the sparrow’s weak wing, and cover the lily’s leaf with 
beauty. The bird does not know how to sow, or reap, or 
gather into barns, or lay a single beam to build a barn with, 
and yet it has no trouble to get its food. It never has to 
plan, or watch the sky, or burden its little brain as to the 
best sowing time. It never has to watch the growing grain, 
and toss its head at night as to the outcome of the reaping- 
day. But when the grain is ripe, it goes and helps itself. 
Man’s Jabor has supplied the birds’ wants. Or, rather, God 
has helped man to help the bird. It is the old story of the 
strong helping the weak. 

1. God's care of his weaker creatures, and the very’ plants, 
proves, first, the depth of his sympathy with all that depend 
on him. 

2. That man should learn to be humble, for God also takes 





care (thought) of the lowly and the irrational. 

3. That he should be encouraged ; for if the very birds 
and lilies come in for a share of the divine oversight, | 
certainly man will not be forgotten. He is much better than | 
they. 

4. That while God's providence is directed for the welfare | 
of vast populations and great nations, it does not omit the 
life and the support of the poor, short-lived birds, and the | 
beauty and growth of the very lilies and the grass. 

But man must, nevertheless, be a great searcher. While he | 
should not burden himself with little cares, he must seck | 


something higher and greater than these small things. Noth’ 
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ing common or low is worthy to engross his mind or occupy 
his time. He is made for a broader field, He must seek 
God's kingdom and his righteousness. He needs to get out, 
far out, beyond himself. His seeking makes him great. He 
is not to search for some new kingdom, some unexplored 
territory, but that divine empire whose law is righteousness 
and whose immortality is secure. Man has never had a lesson 
placed before him which he has been slower to learn than 


| that if he would save he must first lose, and that if he would 


lose he must be saving himself. This is a complete revolu- 
tion of all human teaching on the advantages of life. Leta 
man be absorbed in some great cause; let him forget himself 
utterly,—as Gustavus Adolphus when he fought the great 
battles of Protestantism and gave up his great life on the 
victorious field of Liitzen as cheerfully as a child would sur- 
render a broken toy,—and his effort to get away from his 
narrow self makes him the grand creation that he is. He 
who is ever dwelling on his own advancement, and wondering 
what will help and what will harm, and studying the map of 
his chances by this or that course, this or that word, comes 
sooner or later to the hour and the dividing line when a poor 
miserable expediency can do him no good. It will leave him, 
as it left the time-serving Wolsey, “naked to his enemies.” 

God’s servant has his well-defined work. The main object 
is God’s kingdom, and the servant has his providential path 
toward it. Our Father does not leave him in the dark as to 
his duty. The tourist on the lakes of Killarney glides along 
in his boat until he comes to a place where there seems to be 
no passage from one lake tothe next. The boatman tells him 
that there is an outlet, but he will not see it until he reaches 
it. The shores grow narrow, the current is swift, but no way 
into the next lake is visible. Just at the last moment, a 
narrow thread of water runs off at a sharp angle, the boat is 
thrust along in haste, and in a moment you are in the next 
broad lake. There was no need to see the passage until you 
were to go through it. So it is in*our line of duty in this 
current of life,—when we need to see the way we should go, 
we do see it, and that should satisfy the seeker. There is no 
loss of time, nothing but the testing of our faith. 

The great addition “ of all these things,” of provision for 
our daily bread and clothing, and every needful thing, comes 
with that great search for our Lord’s kingdom. Goodness 
and comfort belong closely together. Sin and poverty are 
twin sisters in misery. The nation that is righteous is 
always possessed of a fuller treasury than the one that is 
oppressive and governed on the cruel basis of caste and birth. 
The disintegration of Turkey within the short space of five 
years is only the scriptural and divine way of proving that the 
long injustice of many centuries toward the Bulgarian Christian 
has neither wealth nor national permanence or prestige on 
its side. There would be no poor-houses in a country where 
every citizen is a Christian. It is intemperance and vice in 
various forms that set up beggars at the street corners, and 
make the next crust of bread an uncertainty. On the other 
hand, all needful things are twined into a beautiful crown for 
his head who forgets his own little kingdom of personal 
advantage, and seeks citizenship in God’s great kingdom. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


No man can serve two masters (v. 24). Even Jesus himself 
had to meet squarely the temptation to live for this life or for 
the next, to seek temporal glory or immortal, to have a king- 
dom of this world or a spiritual kingdom; and that tempta- 
tion involved the trying to serve two masters—God and the 
devil. Jesus decided to serve God only. It would have 
been impossible for him to serve both masters. What folly 
to attempt more than Jesus could do! It is out of the ques- 
tion to fight on both sides of a sharp battle—on land or sea. 
And this life is a series of battles. We cannot do as God 
tells us to, and as the devil tells us to, when all their orders 
are in direct conflict. Wecannot be devoted to the church 
and to the world, battling for Christianity and battling against 
it. We cannot live for self and for the Saviour. We cannot 
count ourselves and our possessions cur own and the Lord’s 
at the same time. If they belong to him, they must be held 
at his call, ready for surrender in whole or in part when he 
says the word. We cannot serve two masters; but we ought 
to serve one, “ Ye are not your own;” but “one is your 
Master, even Christ.” It is your duty to know what he 
commands, and to do it. 

Take no thought for your life (v.25). Takeno undue anxiety, 
no worry—for the life which is your Master’s, and which 
should be shielded or yielded at his command, When aman 


| has enlisted as a soldier, the last thing he ought to worry 


over is the risk to his life in obeying orders. Not the safest 
part of the line, but the part where his duty lies, is the place 
for a soldier to seek and to occupy. Ifa man is asailor, he 
must be willing to sit up nights, to be out in bad weather, and 
to climb the rigging when he may fall off. He has no busi- 
ness to shirk the duties of his station because of its dangers, 
If a man goes off as a foreign missionary, broken-down health 
and death ought to be taken into calculation as a part of the 
cost involved. Adoniram Judson, David Livingston, Alex- 
ander Duff, and bert Bushnell left glorious memoriee 
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becaure they persevered in their mission against sickness and | 


unto death. Living is of minor importance in comparison | 
with faithfulness in the use of one’s life. It is to many a 
man’s shame that ina real emergency he took thought for his 
life, and lived, when he had better have died. God knows 
whether you and I had better live another year or another 
day. Let us do our duty for the hour, leaving him to settle 
the question how long we can rightly serve him on earth. 
* Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live ; 
To love and serve thee is my share, 

And this thy grace must give.” 

Are ye not much better than they ? (v. 26.) Whatever other 
eause the average Christian would suggest for doubting 
whether God would care for him as unfailingly as for the 
birds, he would never say that it was because the birds 
were of more importance in the world than himself. He 





knows better than that. Man is worth more than the birds. | 
God prizes him more highly, and loves him more dearly. | 
The birds are not made in God’s image; man is, God sent | 
his Son to die for man; not for the birds. That Son is | 
touched with the feeling of man’s infirmities; not with the 
infirmities of the birds. But God does care for the birds. 
He sees that they have food insummer and winter. Should 
he not much more care for Christians for whom his Son pleads 
unceasingly ? When you find the birds losing appetite and 
growing thin, from a fear that they shall lack food by and by ; 
when you find them keeping awake nights in anxiety over a 
possible hurricane next morning ; when you find them re- 
fusing to start their nest-building because God may not give 
them life and strength to finish the work,—even though they 
should have reason for their worry, don’t you follow their 
example ; for—‘“are ye not much better than they ? ” 

Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his 
stature? (v. 27.) If there were any possible gain in worry, 
there would be some show of excuse for it. If you could 
protect your absent child by worrying over the dangers to 
which he might be exposed ; if you could shorten your rail- 
way trip by worrying over the peril from open drawbridges 
on the way ; if you could add to the distance between your- 
self and the yellow-fever or the diphtheria by worrying 
over its nearness; if any amount of worry on your part over 
your future, or your child's future, or your friend’s future, 
over your investments, or your professional duties, or .your 
relations to others, over your reputation, or your characteris- 
tics, or your habit of blundering, could accomplish any prac- 
tical result in the direction of your desires,—then indeed there 
would be a temptation to indulge in worrying. But as a 
matter of fact, worry often increases danger and trouble, while 
it never lessens them. Therefore worrying is always unprofit- 
able, besides being sinfnl. 

O ye of litile faith’ (v.30.) The grec: essential in per- 
sonal religion is faith; yet it is the one thing in which 
Christians are most likely to fall short. There is no true 
faith without works; but there sre works without faith. 
Men will sooner pray to Christ thea trust Christ. Hundreds 
will cry out in terror, in a storm oa land or sea, “ Lord, save 
us: we perish,” where one will say trustfully in the stormiest 
hour, “ My times are in thy hand. Even so, Father; for so 
it seemed good in thy sight.” Men will read the Bible, or 
contribute for the poor, or stop swearing, or give up rum and 
tobacco, in the hope of winning favor with God; they will 
do almost anything sooner than trust themselves absolutely 
for time and for eternity in the hands of the only and the all- 
sufficient Saviour, doing his bidding, and resting on him for 
all that they need for this life or for the life to come. And 
nothing grieves Jesus more than a lack of faith on the part 
of his professed disciples. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof (v. 34). Everybody 
will admit that each day has evil enough in it; but not all 
will admit that no day has more evil than its share. Well, 
in any event, there is no need of borrowing to-morrow’s trouble 
to lay on to-day’s burder. To-morrow may never come to 
us. We may die before then. Our Lord may appear before 
another morning. The trouble which we anticipate may be 
an imaginary one. And whatever there is to that trouble, it 
ought not to be borne until to-morrow’s strength is given to 
meetit. If we take it up now, we undertake more than we | 
have strength for; niore than God wants us to bear. We 
have all the trouble, all the work, all the burdens, laid on us 





to-day which we ought to attend to. There is sufficient—just 
sufficient—evil in to-day for to-day. With less than this we | 
should come short of a fair amount. With more than this we | 
might break down. He who loves us, who gave his life for 
us, knows the strength and the weakness of humanity. He | 
understands the needs and the capacity of every follower of 
his. He sees to it that the precise amount of duty or of trial 
which each can attend to is given to each. He will not con- 
sent that another atom than a sufficiency shall be added to 
any one. 
“Though with patience he stands waiting, 
With exactness weighs he all.” 

To-day’s duty and to-day’s griefs are to be taken up coura- 
geously and confidently—these and only these. “Take there- 





thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” 


TEACHING HINTS. 


This lesson shows the child of God how to live and how to 
trust. It emphasizes the duty of living in God’s service, of 
believing in God’s care, and of trusting in God’s provision. 

It declares what cannot be done; what need not be done; 
what ought not to be done; what ought to be done. Two 
masters cannot be served by the same man at the same time. 
He who has God for his master need not worry lest he should 
fail of support. No servant of God ought to be afraid that 
he shall want for anything that he needs in God’s service. 
Every one ought to seek first the kingdom of God and God's 
service, and then trust God unfailingly. 

Although no person can serve two masters, every person 
ought to serve one. Who is your master? Are you serving 
him heartily ?. Do you always give him the first place? Do 
you never try to serve any other master? How do you show 
that you are in his service day by day? When you rise in 
the morning, which is your chief desire, to know what you 
can do for Christ, or what Christ can do for you? 

If Christ is your Master, he will surely take care of you— 
if he is both willing and able to do so. Do you doubt that he 
is willing to care for his servants? Do you doubt his ability? 
What need is there of your worrying over anything that you 
have need of in his service? ; 

Because there is no need of your worrying, and no gain in 
worrying anyhow, you ought not to worry. Do you ever 
worry? Over what? Why? Why is it asin to worry? 

What is better than the best thing? What is greater than 
the greatest? What is the best thing in the universe? 
Whose service is the grandest? What is to be preferred 
above holiness, happiness, and heaven? How are these to 
be obtained? Are you sure of them? What is your chief 
duty in view of God’s promises and of God’s love? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


To whom, in our last lesson, did we learn to address our 
prayers? In these verses Jesus talks about our Father's 
care, and teaches us how to trust, and why. Other lessons 
have taught us how to live, and what not to do; how to 
give alms, and how to pray. 

Suppose a child should all the time be fretting and teasing, 
for fear its mother would not always give it clothes enough to 
be comfortable, or food when it might be hungry, or that the 
father would not have a house to live in,—wouldn’t that be 
silly? What did Jesus teach us to ask God to give daily? 
From what to deliver us? Then, if we have asked him, is 
it not foolish and wrong to worry and be afraid he will not 
do so? That is what Jesus taught the people as they sat 
around him, and he knew how to make it very plain. There 
are two ways that Jesus often used that made it easy to under- 
stand him; he asked a great many questions. Get your 
mamma to read these verses over with you, and count the ques- 
tions, and then try if you can answer each one of them. 
Another way Jesus used to teach, was by speaking of common 
things, such as the people saw every day,—and most of them 
are as common now. 

From the mountain side no doubt they could see birds 
flying, when Jesus said, “ Behold the fowls of the air.” Who, 
did he say, feeds them? Who feeds the millions of birds, 
great and small, in the trees in the wild woods? Whoshows 
them when and where to fly, before the cold winds and snows 
come in the north? Who makes the little grains and seeds 
ripen for their food, and shows them where to look for 
them? Who watches and keeps each one, so that Jesus said, 
when he talked of the sparrows, ‘‘one of them shall not fall 
to the ground without your Father.” 

As Jesus talked of the fowls he said, “ Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet 
for your body what ye shall put on.” Then he asked, “Is 
not your life more than meat, and the body than raiment?” 
If God feeds and clothes the little birds, will he not provide 
for his children? Jesus asked, “Are ye not better than 


| they?” He answered himself, for he said at another time, 


“Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 


What did he ask about the life and the body? Who made 


| our bodies and keeps the heart beating time with the breath? 


Will not he keep and watch hisown? He made the birds 


made in the wisest way.. Is not your body more wonderful? 
Who made all the earth? Whose is the gold and silver? 
It is all his, and he has said, “ They that seek the Lord shall 


not want any good thing.’ What is that within you, which he | 


never gave the birds? If he so cares for the fowls which fly 


What good could you do by worrying about it? Could you 


make yourself one inch taller, or make your life one day or | 
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meant by taking no thought for your life. Does he mean 
that we shall be idle and careless? Are the little birds idle? 
Did you ever watch them carrying twigs and threads and 
straw; hopping here and there, finding their food or building 
their nests? Jesus meant us to be busy; using time wisely, 
but having no anxious worrying cares or fears. He has 
taught us to pray; does it please him to hear us fretting and 
doubting if he is able or willing to answer? 

Then we must trust God because we cannot provide for 
ourselves, and we know if he cares for the birds, he will do 
more for us. As Jesus preached, perhaps some flowers were 
in sight, for he said, “ Consider the lilies of the field.” Not 
the costly plants in rich men’s gardens; the lilies that grow 
wild, and have crimson blossoms glowing in the sunshine. 
“How they grow.” ‘You can get a picture of the lilies of 
the East, or a crown imperial, or scarlet tulip; and you can 
also show a lily root, telling how the bulb swells in the 
ground, how the fibres reach out into the soil, the green 
leaves and stalk shoot upward, and the bright blossom is 
unfolded. The lily is not busy like the birds; it does not 
spin nor weave for itself a gay garment, as did the women of 
those days. 

Who was the rich king that the Queen of the South came 
to see and admire? Even one wild-lily bloom, Jesus said 
was more glorious than that king. Is it not silly to be proud 
of fine clothes, since your gay colors have to be borrowed 
from the birds, and your beautiful garments do not equal the 
lily? How short its life; blooming to-day, fading by even- 
ing, or cut down with the grass, drying in the night-wind, 
gathered and burned to help heat some oven to bake the daily 
bread ; for in that country wood ‘was scarce, and every stem 
and stalk was used for fuel. God clothes the lily for a day; 
will he forget you, who are to live forever ? 

How many reasons have we had to trust? Jesus gave 
another: “ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things. Jesus tells what to seek, and, if we obey, 
promises to add all we need. Have verse 33 committed to 
memory. 

How many reasons can you give why we should trust in 
God? There is another in the golden text. Peter, who 
wrote it, knew of God’s loving care. Can you tell how Jesus 
once provided the money for Peter to pay the tax-gatherer? 
Peter knew how to cast his sorrows on Jesus, for he knew 
how he loved and forgave his sins. He knewthat God heard 
the prayers of his friends when he was in prison, cared for 
him in his chains, and sent an angel to open the bars of 
prison-gates and lead him out. There is another reason for 
us to trust our Father every hour. If he has given so much 
for our souls, will he not care for our bodies? He has prom- 
ised heaven and rest, with no hunger, no tears, no pain, no 
night, but white robes and the fruit of the tree of life forever, 
to all who seek his kingdom and righteousness here. “He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely give us all things ?” 





BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Introductory.— Were the words of this lesson addressed 
primarily to the multitude or to the embryo church? (Matt. 
5:1, 2.) With what mission in view ? (Matt: 28: 19.) 

Verse 24.—By what illustration did Jesus show that the 
pursuits of the natural and of the renewed heart, are antago- 
nistic? (Rom. 8: 7,8.) Does “mammon” stand for riches 
only, or as the representative of all earthly good, made gods? 
Does a full consecration demand the relinquishment or the 
subordination of every earthly source of joy? How will 
such subordination always affect the choice between engage- 
ments with the church and with the world? Is feeling a 
safe guide in God’s service, or is it not? How may we increase 
our relish for spiritual joys? (Col. 3: 1, 2; 1 Tim. 4: 15.) 

Verse 25.—As it is impossible to be devoted to both God 
and the world, which claims must be ignored? To what 
extent may the excuse of “business pressure” justify the 
neglect of the means of grace? How far may the excuse of 
poverty avail? What is meant here by “nothought”? Why 
are “life” and “body” exalted in y. 25 immediately after 
the command, “ Take no thought,” etc.? Prove that the 
religion of Jesus was never designed to conflict with business 
interests. (Rom. 12: 11; 2 Thess. 3:10.) What purpose in 
business will obviate all apparent conflict? (1 Cor. 10: 31.) 

Verse 26.—When religious duty plainly demands the entire 


;man, how shall he be fed? (Luke 10:7.) Does entire 
with feathers for warmth and lightness, with wings to fly, | 


| bills to get their food, claws to cling to twig and branch, all 


dependence upon God necessitate the divorce or the union of 
faith and works? Makeclear your view. Illustrate. (Ex. 
16: 15,16.) In the kingdoms of nature and of grace, are the 


| laws of labor analogous or diverse? (1 Cor. 3: 6.)’ By what 


question did Jesus impress the thought of man’s impotency ? 
(v. 27.) 


Verses 28-30.—As the disciples went forth to labor, what 


| and sing and die, will he not more care for you, whose soul | further assurance had they as to maintenance? (Matt. 10: 9, 
will live forever? Is not that a good reason why you should | 10.) 
| trust in him? 


For what service should men be most willing to pay? 
For what service should Christians be™most reluctant to 
accept payment? While the church pursues her legitimate 
calling, who is pledged to her maintenance? What condi- 


fore no thought for the morrow; for the morrow shall take | one year longer than God wills it tobe? That is what Jesus | tion of heart either in the church or in the individual, is 
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; _ 
indicated by distracting care and anxiety, respecting support ? | 


Are church debts generally contracted by the leadings of the 


Holy Spirit, or by the spirit of worldly conformity ? What | 


are the best means of liquidation? 
Paul as feeling upon this subject? (2 Cor. 12: 13; 11: 7-9.) 
Does the reference to Solomon contain a promise of material 
grandeur to God’s children, or of abundance according to 
their need? Who is most royally blessed? (1 Tim. 6: 6, 8.) 
Why was grass cast into the oven? What conclusion is 
drawn from the argument of our Father’s care for his crea- 
tures? (v. 31.) What illustrations of his watch-care does the 
history of his people furnish? What other reasons are 
added, why the Christian should not be conformed to the 


world, but should make the interests of Christ’s kingdom | 


paramount? (vs. 32-34.) In what sense is “first” used in 
v.33? How do God’s kingdom and his righteousness differ 
as objects of pursuit? Is the faithful disciple secure against 
cold and hunger, or is he liable thereto, as other men? What 
“things shall be added,” and to what? How may we know 
where to draw the line between righteous forethought and 
sinful care? 





PROMPTINGS TO FURTHER STUDY. 


Name two solemn occasions after Moses’ time, when Israel 


was called upon to choose between God and another master. | 


To what individual person did Jesus plainly set forth as 
necessary the choice between God and mammon? For what 


raiment does an apostle show the greatest contempt? With | 
what raiment does an apostle express the greatest anxiety | 
In what Old Testament passage is the grass | 


to be clothed ? 
of the field compared with our bodies, and the flowers with 
our beauty and ornament? and what, in the same connection, 
is held out as the object and the strength of our faith? In what 
two passages in the Old Testament is spinning classed with 
the work of prudent women? Where in the Old Testament 
is the distribution of food and d¥ink at proper seasons ‘attrib- 
uted to God? What man in high position, mentioned in the 
Old Testament, distrusted the Lord’s provision for the mor- 
row, and suffered death by reason of that provision? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


WORK FOR GOD, 
NOT 
WORRY FOR SELF. 








O YE OF LITTLE FAITH. 


{ KNOWETH ) 
YOUR FATHER CARETH FOR } ALL THINGS. 
( GIVETH j 


WHY TAKE YE THOUGHT? 











OUR FATHER’S | 
C onstant interest in us. Psa. 40: 17. 

| Acquaintance with all our need. Matt. 6: 32. 
R eadiness always to do us good. Jer. 29: 11. 
E ffectual help in every difficulty. Psa. 91: 15. 


| 
| 


THEREFORE, 


T rouble before it comes. 

H eavy load of cares. 

O ver-anxiety about daily wants. 
U nlawful means of livelihood. | 
G loomy views of the future. 

H ard thoughts of God, 

T error in evil days. 


TAKE NO | 








hie 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The service of two masters is one that has some parallels 
in the East at the present day, with lessons somewhat like 
those of our text. Ever since the massacres of Mt. Lebanon 
and Damascus in 1860, the governor of Mt. Lebanon has 
been obliged to be a Christian—by profession. The result is 
that the Christians have a protection that quite essentially 
softens the Turkish tyranny ; and they also feel a little freerto 
despise the Sultan ; and to highly esteem the powers of Europe 


whose force compelled the treaty which gave them their | 


Christian governors. 

The same thing appears in the cawasses and other persons 
attached to the foreign consulates, They are exempt from 
certain services to their own government, and they can with 
impunity use their position to defy the Turkish law in many 
particulars ; and if wealthy, to oppress their debtors, and add 
greatly to their riches. Many wealthy men desire to pur- 
chase the appointment of dragoman to a foreign consulship, 
that they may possess these advantages ; but most consuls are 
too honest and too wary to thus sell themselves to their ser- 
vants., 


Another form of this thing occurs in the case of natives 


How may we imagine | 


105 








who obtain the protection of a foreign government, and thus | 
become practically citizens of a foreign country. In Cyprus, 
some years ago, a very singular case arose which gave the 
United States government much trouble. Three brothers, 
each the protégé of a different nation, dwelt in different 
stories of a house; and the collection of a debt from the 
American involved the seeming violation of the rights of 
, domicile of the subjects of two other nations. 
In the case of a cawass of the American Consul in Cyprus, 
a trouble ofa different sort arose, starting in a love affair. 
It was not settled until two United States ships of war 
appeared off Larnaca, a journey of the American consul to 
Constantinople, and a long session of commissioners at Lar- 
,maca to decide the important questions. Then the Turkish 
government was forced to pay a large sum for indemnity, sur- 
render a man from the army back to the consul, salute the 
American flag, and do other acts of reparation and apology. 
To be free from anxiety as to to-morrow’s food and drink, 





is almost wealth for the peasant of Palestine. In thirsty 
| journeys, what to drink becomes often a very serious question. 

Clothing once had, however, is worn till it drops off. Such 

rags are hardly to be seen in the West. 
| The fowls of the air, throughout the East, exist in such 
numbers that the provision for their support is a thing not 
easy to see. Yet they live and thrive. The countless spar- 
rows, even the little bec-figs, which are still an article of 
luxury as in the days of ancient Rome, and all the rest, up 
to the vultures and eagles, seem numerous enough to eat all 
that the land can produce, ye. they are provided for. 

Spinning, in the East, is still done generally with the old- 
fashioned distaff, or with a spindle which hangs point up- 
ward, and is twirled by the fingers. The weights which 
keep the proper tension and give momentum to the whirl, 
are often to be found in tombs of high antiquity. They are 
made of stone, bone, ivory, or terra-cotta. Spinning-wheels, 
‘ however, are frequently to be seen in the East; especially 
for silk and flax. 

As the cubit survives in name in our ell (derived from the 
Latin ulna), so in Palestine and Egypt it survives in a word 
of the same original meaning. In classical Arabic it is thtra’ ; 
in the vulgar, dra’, and is somewhat less than a yard in 
length. The word means, of course, the fore-arm, from the 
elbow forward, or a measure of that length. The English do 
not seem to call it the ell, perhaps because the ell, like the 
old cubit, stands for several different measures. When men- 
tioned in another language, its French equivalent pic is used. 
But its meaning is given in the Arabic-French dictionaries 
as either coudée (cubit or elbow), pic, brasse, or aune. The 
last is the common French word for ell, and has doubtless 
the same derivation from ulna. 


The oriental barns are of various sorts, from the stone box 
or. house to the beer or dry cistern. In the latter the grain is 
sometimes kept for years. The reaping is done in two ways ; 
either the whole plant is pulled up by the roots, or a sickle 
is used. The sickle, especially in Cyprus, is often made with 
a very heavy conical handle, and adorned with tufts or rib- 
bons at the end. . 

As to the “ lilies of the field,” we are not helped much by 
| a knowledge of the Orient, if we try to apply Christ’s words 
to any particular flower, though we may be if we consider the 
| word as taken ina general sense. _ The great Huleh lily finely 
fits the “lily among thorns ” of Solomon’s Song ; but it is not 
a lily of the field. Liliaceous plants abound in Palestine, 
from the true lilies down or up, including the squills of 
various sorts, crocuses, colchicums, and all the cognate tribes. 
| The eastern shores of the Mediterranean are the “ country of 

bulbs,” and beds of native crocus, of various sorts and color, 
grow everywhere, from the high mountain to the very edge of 
| the sea. In Arabic parlance, the “ grass of the field ” includes 

all the herbage of the ground, and goes by the general name of 

hashish. The rabbinic parallel to Christ’s “lilies of the 
| field,” used in similar illustration for the same purpose, is 
| “the herbs of the field”’ The Arabic Bibles use a word 
| which generically denotes the liliaceous plants, including the 

iris; and it also takes in even the jasmine, which is said to be 

its original, Persian meaning. “ Lilies,” both in the Greek 
| and in English, before the science of botany was devel- 
oped, was a term that included all these bulbous, lily-like 
plants; and if Jesus had in mind the rabbinic proverbs, he 
must have included not only all these, but the splendid scar- 
let ranunculus, the scarlet and the blue anemone, the gladi- 
olus, the iris, the blue corn-cockle, and others, which carpet 
the fields of Palestine with a splendor which neither Solomon 














could equal nor our Western prairies surpass. 
common food for the oven. 


And all were | 
Perhaps even the delicate cycla- | 
men, most charming of wild-flowers, was also included, 
though it grows mostly among rocks and stones. The splen- 
did “black calla,’ a common arum of great beauty but 
terrible odor, might also have come in. At all events, let 
one who wishes more closely to identify the lilies, first try to 
settle the meaning of the term from Greek writings of an- 
tiquity. After seeing how hopeless the task is there, he will 
feel that this light from the clothing of the fields of the | 
| Orient is not to be despised. | 


| The ovens, those here meant being the private ones—either 


an earthen jar or a hole in the ground—are regularly heated 
with the “herbs of the field.” It may be added that the 
common ware of the potteries is often baked with pine twigs 
and leaves for fuel, which, carried to the kiln on the back of 
a donkey, cover him up so that he looks like an immense green 
moving hay-rick. 

The nearness of the two illustrations from the birds and 
the flowers reminds us of the ever-recurring “rose and 
bulbul ” of the Persian poets, which, according to Humboldt, 
seem to be the staple of all their descriptions of nature. 

Solomon is to-day in the East, as he was in the days of the 
Talmud, and later, of the composition of the Arabian Nights, 
the synonym for incomparable magnificence, power, wiscom, 
and splendor. The comparison was and is much stronger in 
the East than with us. It means that ail earthly magnifi- 
cence and wisdom and power—of even one who had the con- 
trol of demons, and who knew the secret magic of the 
ineffable name—cannot produce an effect equal to that of the 
flowers of the field. 





ECLECTIC SIDE-LIGHTS. 


Take No THovent.—When the earlier versions of the 
New Testament into English were made, the expression “ to 
take thought” signified what we now mean by such words as 
vexing, worrying, fretting, being anxious, full of care, and 
the like. This is its meaning in our translation. But, like 
many other words and phrases which have fallen out of com- 
mon use, “ taking thought” has become obsolete. Hence the 
blunder which is now so common. The Greek verb and its 
derivatives occur twenty-two times in the Greek Testament, 
and they always denote an anxious condition of mind. This 
will be seen by a reference to the passages. The noun, mean- 
ing anxiety, occurs in the following places :—Matt. 8: 22; 
Mark 4: 19; Luke 8: 14; 21: 34; 2 Cor. 11: 28; 1 Pet. 5:7. 
The verb occurs in the followings texts of the Greek Testa- 
ment :—Matt. 6: 25, 27, 28, 31, 34; 10: 19; Luke 10: 41; 12: 
11, 22, 25, 26; 1 Cor. 7: 32, 33; 12: 25; Phil. 2: 20; 4: 6. 
If the reader will refer to all these texts, he will see that 
anxiety or care must be meant in every one, and that thre 
mere act of thinking is nowhere indicated. The adjective 
meaning “ without anxiety,” occurs in Matt. 28: 14; 1 Cor. 
7:32. In the first of these places the Greek may be literally 
translated, “and will make you without anxiety,” or “ will 
free you from anxiety.” Our version, “will secure you,” 
represents the old meaning of the word “secure,” which is 
“free from or without care.’ Every dictionary explains the 
words in accordance with the above statements. Every ver- 
sion, ancient and modern, so far as we can find, conveys the 
same idea. No critic or commentator will be found to under- 
stand the words of mere thinking. 

Christianity was meant to make men think, and it is com- 
mon to speak of a religious man as a thoughtful man. Chris- 
tians are of course anxious, but it is not right for them to be 
full of care, nor to be without full confidence in the grace and 
providence of God. 

We are also reminded that the phrase “to take thought,” 
in the sense of being anxious, occurs in the Old Testament at 
1 Sam. 9:5. Saul said, “Come and let us return, lest my 
father leave caring for the asses and take thought for us.” 
—From Biblical Things Not Generally Known. 


LILIFs OF THE Freip.—Several plants of the order Ranun- 
culacee largely contribute to the brilliant spring vegetation 
of Palestine, and of these the most remarkable is a species 
of anemone. This is more nearly related to the pasque- 
flower of our chalk downs, with its bright purple flowers and 
finely cut leaves, than to the common anemone which in early 
spring everywhere clothes our woods with its more entire 
leaves and white flowers. This eastern anemone has a large 
bright-colored flower, purple, blue, white, or more generally 
brilliant scarlet, often with a crown of a different hue in the 
center, from which it has derived its specific name. So 
striking an object in the landscape of Palestine is this plant, 
that Canon Tristram suggests that it may be the “lily of the 
field” to which the Saviour referred in the Sermon on the 
Mount. “It is found,” he says, “ everywhere, on all soils 
and in all situations. It covers the Mount of Olives, it car- 
pets all the plains, nowhere does it attain a more luxurious 
growth than by the shores of the Lake of Galilee. In the 
olive-yards of Ephraim, on the bare hills of Nazareth alike, 
there is no part of the country where it does not shine. Cer- 
tainly if, in the wondrous richness of bloom which charac- 
terizes the Land of Israel in spring, any one plant can claim 
pre-eminence, it is the anemone, the most natural flower for 
our Lord to pluck and seize upon as an illustration, whether 
walking in the fields or sitting on the hill-side.” It is most 
probable that the phrase “lilies of the field” (Matt. 6: 28) 
should be taken as a general term, for in the next sentence it 
is covered by the more general expression, “ the grass of the 
field” (verse 30); and it is certain that among the floral 
treasures of Palestine, none could more forcibly recall the 
royal scarlet of Solomon’s robes than the richly colored 
velvet-like flower of this most abundant anemone. And the 
lesson of trust in God would be specially brought home to 
the Saviour’s auditors when they realized how the fields that 
had been left dry, parched, and lifeless by the autumn sun, 
were now covered by a Father's hand with a wild-flower 
whose dazzling color no royal dyer couldequal. Theuse of dry 
weeds and grass for heating ovens is as common in the East 
at the present day as it was in the time of our Lord, so that 
the figure has lost none of its power to the Oriental, and 





| would vividly suggest child-like confidence in a Father who 


| so cared for what would thus speedily wither and be com- 
| pletely destroyed. 


If the Greek word “krinon” should be understood as mean- 
ing a lily in the more restricted sense, there is great difficulty 
in determining with any certainty what particular plant was 
intended. Different authors have on different grounds sup- 
posed it to be the tulip, the fritillary, the white lily, the 
narcissus, the amaryllis, and lastly, and perhaps with more 
likelihood as far as these plants are concerned, the scar- 
let martagon lily—W. Carruthers, F. R. S., in The Bible 
Educator. 
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Cinclaonati: 


CONDER®S’ HANDBOOK TO THE BIBLE.* 


Many and many atime, asthe student looks over the im- 
mense store of Bible illustration and explanation derived 
within the last thirty years from Egyptian and Assyrian 
and Babylonian discoveries, from exploration and sur- 
vey in the lands of the Bible, and from literary re- 
searches aided by the ever-growing branches of linguis- 
tic science, does he sigh for a hand-book which shall 
group in tangible and trustworthy form, in available 
compass, at least the main results of these manifold 
labors. Many have run to and fro, and knowledge has 
been increased, but only the siftings come down to the 
enlightened public, and those are too often only rubbish. 
At best, not only the ordinary reader but also the student 
who is not a specialist, scarcely knows whom to trust. 
This is partly the fault of the transition state in which 
we are living. The bread cannot be eaten while the 
dough i is fermenting. Then, too, the field is too exten- 
sive. Biblical science has for ages been the most exten- 
sive of all sciences, and has furnished many a specialist 
with work for a lifetime. It is not now to be expected 
that, in its more extended form, and in its richer stores, 
it will be less exacting of its votaries, or more capable of 
compendious exhibition. As the works of God in the 
material world have defied those moderns who would write 
a cosmos suited to the times, so his word still more belittles 
the attempt to set forth its external relations in a limited 
summary. Yet attempts are not wanting; and it is to be 
hoped that the time is not far distant when something of 
the sort shall be produced which may be in a measure 
satisfactory. 

Without instituting any comparisons with former 


an essay for Bible readers and for | 
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| fauna and flora of Palestine, and a biblical gazetteer a 


places. An imperfect index closes the book. 
Were this plan carried out with skill and competence, 
the work would bean exceedingly valuableone. But at the 
start we meet with claims and pretensions whic.. re not 
| sustained. One would think from the preface, that all 
| the familiar statements from old sources were new dis- 
| coveries. Throughout the book, moreover, one must be 

on his guard against error. Too often the authors’ mere 
| opinion is put forward as fact, when the opinion may be 
unfounded. A fact is sometimes stated in a way to in- 
| duce a very wrong inference, as, for example, the fact of 
a well-known farikA in the famous Samaritan Pentateuch 
at Nablous is truly stated, but in such a manner as to 
make the unlearned reader suppose that the manuscript 
was written by the great-grandson of Aaron. 
teron chronology would be very good but for the fact that 


annus sacrus, or sacred year, which is stated to be deduced 


fore the birth of Arphaxad, and taking the Greek instead, 
and for subsequent times, taking the Hebrew. But 
no Greek text gives the numbers they thus adopt; and 
on looking carefully we find that the only way to arrive 
at these numbers is to take the arithmetical mean between 
the ordinary Septuagint text and twostatements of Jose- 


aging were allowable, it would seem better to take the | 
average of all the testimonies to the Greek text. Rask, 
for example, discusses the testimony of the various wit- 
nesses to the numbers given by the Greek text; but he 
is not guilty of this mode of striking a balance, or split- 
ting the difference. 
stered up by a paragraph setting forth its excellencies, 
which are such as attach to almost any other epoch that 
a good mathematician would select. This matter, sad 
to say, is not the only instance of real humbug in the 
book. 

The chapters on the Jewish year and divisions of time go 
over ground too familiar to be very much disturbed; and 
they are generally good. But they are loaded with much 
extraneous matter; and the “ Hebrew Almanack ” is an 
immense display of ingenuity and nonsense. At best it 
contains a page or so of truth spread through twelve 
pages of hypothesis, arranged in blackboard fashion. 
Itisstriking as an i/lustration, butitis nothing more. The 
chapters on the Jewish ritual, with all the rest, are, on 
the whole, very good. The hypotheses stated as fact are 
much rarer, and the reader has to be somewhat less on 
his guard. Especially all facts connected with the recent 
Palestine Exploration, are finely stated. The maps, too, 
so far as they deal with things modern, are of great ser- 
vice. But, as we are informed in the preface, they “ con- 
tain much novel information.” The map of Jerusalem, 
for instance, locates the tomb of David at the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. It is these novelties and inventions 
which disfigure the book in its best and most brilliant 
parts. It is but just tosay.that if the authors had had 


would have been a magnificent one. It islively, but it is 
too luxuriant. The list of plants and animals in the 
Bible, and the biblical gazetteer, or topographical index, 
itself, are very good. The last is much less afflicted with 
hypothesis in place of fact than the previous writings of 
the author named second, or than the rest of the book. 





works, the latest effort of the sort may be briefly 
tested by its own merits. It is a work of great preten- 
sions, and entitled A Handbook to the Bible, by F. R. 
Conder and ©. R. Conder, R. E. The latter of these 
gentlemen is well known for his excellent work as a sur- 
veyor of the English Palestine Exploration Fund, and as 
a brilliant writer with a decided gift for lively descrip- 
tion, who is afflicted only with a mania for appearing 
original, and a desire to put forth remarkable “‘ identifica- 
tions,” which do not stand the test of sober scholarship. 
The first-named writer appears to hold in check the en- 


Of course the sound scholar cannot agree with all the 
“identifications,” but most of the doubtful ones are of 
quite secondary importance, and many of them are not 
shown on previous maps, and are marked with an aste- 
risk, 

The book is one which is to be read with mingled pleas- 
ure and regret: pleasure, for its plan, its positive infor- 
mation, and its lively style in matters coming within the 


authors’ personal knowledge; regret, because not con- | 


fined within the real knowledge and ability of the authors 
because so positive in things doubtful, so ambitious in 





thusiastic tendencies of the latter. 

The plan of the work is excellent. Starting with tables 
of the canon of the Scriptures and of the treatises of 
the Talmud, it proceeds with the chronology of the Bible, 
sundry old tables being conveniently added. Then fol- 
low chapters on the metrology of the Bible; the Jewish | 
year; the Hebrew ritual; the government of the He- 
brews; taxes, tribute, and offerings; art and science 
among the Israelites; the social life of the Hebrews; 
and a physical description of the Holy Land. Then 
come several chapters on the divisions of Palestine in 
various periods, and on Jerusalem, with tables of the | 
0k teeter ete Nate tog osmeteta etetyofine Razeny| 


F. R. Conder and C. R. Conder, R. K, l2mo, cloth, pp. xviii, 439, 
Price, $2.25, 


York: Anson D.F. Randolph & Co. New | 


things that call for caution and humility, and so fond of 
| novelty in presenting old things as sometimes to quite 
disfigure them. As to the Greek and Roman classics, 
Palestine has had her Reland; for the older investiga- 
| tions of the land she has had her Robinson; but no one 
has yet appeared in like fashion toimmortalize both him- 
self and the new discoveries. This handbook has its 
temporary use for the painstaking student; but for per- 


manent use for the ordinary reader, who knows not how | 


to select, it can hardly serve. 


The appearance of the volume on Hawthorne, in the 
English Men of Letters Series, has been awaited with | 
interest in America ; for Hawthorne must be called, on the 


The chap- | 
it arbitrarily chooses an invented starting-point called the | 


by abandoning the Hebrew chronology for the times be- | 


phus, selected out of many, and to consider this the state- 
ment of the Greek text! If tu.at rough method of aver- | 


This epoch once adopted, it is bol- | 


less ambition and more adherence to hard fact, the book John W. Kirton; Window Curtains, by T. S. Arthur; 


American thus far honored with a position in this length- 
| ening and valuable series is eminently fitting. But the 
mistake the editor of the series, Mr. John Morley, made 
in assigning the writing of the book to Mr. Henry James, 
Jr., must be painfully apparent even to the most tolerant 
of readers. Hawthorne was the greatest imaginative 
writer of his time, while Mr. James, so far as his books 
show, is utterly destitute of the imaginative faculty. 
Some of these pages make it evident that he not only 
lacks it, but fails to understand it; and hence his uncon- 
sciousness of his own limitations as a critic becomes 
really grotesque. Herein lies the chief fault of the book, 
for we cannot excuse such mistakes as come from the 
| critic’s standing in a different mental sphere from that of 
the author criticised. With Mr. James’s oft-repeated 
statements to the general effect that in the United States 
is no historic foundation, no literature, no art, and no 
| material for romance, less fault need be found. They 
/seem merely an attempt of a Yankee to persuade the 
London club-men that he has forgotten the American 
names for a rake and a spade. Hawthorne’s own works 
are the best refutation of Mr. James’ charges with refer- 
ence to the limitations of American life. No English 
writer of fiction ever more thoroughly caught the very 
| spirit of a historic period than has Hawthorne in his Puri- 
| tan tales; no modern writer has done more to show that 
English literature is still a living and life-giving thing 
than did this graduate of a Maine college; and no finer 
material for romance, pure and simple, was ever drawn 
from Florence or Granada than this New-Englander of 
New-Englanders found in Salem and Concord and Bos- 
'ton. Of Hawthorne as a traveler Mr. James speaks 
| more justly, though he fails to see the wealth of imagina- 
tive thought in that great treasure-house, the American 
| Note-Books. Here and there throughout the volume are 
| apt phrases and just criticisms. The book is to be com- 
| mended to those who have a personal knowledge of 
Hawthorne’s works, for it will help to precipitate the 
opinions of those capable of thinking for themselves. 
As a substitute for, or a guideto, the Hawthorne shelf, it 
has very little value. (12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 177. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


The excellent «nterprise of publishing popular reli- 
gious reading in the quarto pamphlet form, now so 
familiar on the news -ands and in the hands of a host of 
of readers, is continued—as it was begun—in the Sun- 
day Library, published by J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 29 Rose 
Street, New York. This series closely resembles in ex- 
ternal appearance the popular “libraries” of secular 
novels, but is conducted by a publishing firm which aims 
to “keep up the staudard of good reading at a low price, 
intending that nothing which can offend the most fastidi- 
ous shall be in the Sunday Library.” Twelve numbers 
have thus far been issued, seven at ten cents, four at 
fifteen cents, and one at twenty cents. Among these are 
Bede’s Charity, the Young Apprentice, In Prison and 
Out, and A Thorny Path, by Hesba Stretton; Sheer Off, 
by A. L. O. E.; The History of a Threepenny Bit, by 


and Mrs. O. F. Walton’s Christie’s Old Organ, the story 
made world-famous by its many translations into foreign 
tongues, produced under the auspices of the Foreign Sun- 
day-school Association. The attention of those desiring 
attractive religious reading at a very small price— 





| whether for its own sake or as an antidote to trashy and 
| injurious books similarly published—may well be called 


to this Sunday Library. 


An opportunity to compare some of the reputed max- 
imas of the Greek poets with our Christian ethics is par- 
tially afforded to the English reader in a very respectable 





translation, by Mr. H. D. Goodwin, of Dr. Feuling’s edi- 
| tion with Latin notes of Phocylides’ Poem of Admonition. 


As the editor’s preface indeed informs us, ‘‘a few verses ” 


» of the poem itself “have been omitted, and others found 


in the fragments of Phocylides substituted.” The omis- 
sions, however, are quite considerable. Phocylides lived 
and flourished about 540 B. C., and a good translation of 
his fragments would be desirable ; but the reader should 
be informed that the Poem of Admonition not only bears 
internal marks of being a much later composition, but 
is generally considered by scholars to be a production of 
some date certainly subsequent tothe Christian era. It is 
as different from the Greek of Phocylides’ time as is Pope 
from Shakespeare, or Addison from Bacon. This transla- 
tion, therefore, gives no fair reflex of early Greek ethical 
maxims, except, perhaps, for the undistinguishable “ frag- 
ments,” substituted as said above. Plato, Xenophon, or 
Cebes, would give a richer selection for earlier times, 
and Marcus Aurelius or Epictetus for later times. With 


whole, our greatest prose writer, and his place as the only | these cautions, the pamphlet is worth reading. (18mo, 
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paper, pp. 27. 


Andover, Mass.: Warren F. Draper. 
Price, 30 cents.) 


The series of American Health Primers, now ii course | 


of publication, is presenting a large body of sound advice 
on various subjects, in a form which is at once attractive 
and serviceable. The several writers seem to hit the 
happy mean between the too technical and the too popu- 
lar. They advise in a general way, without talking in such 
a manner as to make their readers begin to feel their own 
pulses, or to tinker their bodies without medical advice. 
The latest issue is Brain Work and Overwork, by Dr. H.C. 
Wood. The book is a salutary one. Dr. Wood writes 
at once with plainness and with modesty; and where 
he speaks on subjects concerning which authorities differ, 
it is in an excellent and judicious spirit. Altogether, the 
book is worthy of its place in a series which is a credit to 
the medical profession of Philadelphia. The firm which 
has published the series—Lindsay & Blakiston—has | 
recently been dissolved, its business and copyrights pass- 
irg into the hands of its successor, Mr. Presley Blak- 
iston, 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. (18mo, cloth, 
pp. 126. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price, 50 
cents. ) 


The continuation of the “ Handy Commentary ”’ edited 
by Bishop Ellicott, in the timely appearance of the com- 
mentary on Zhe Gospel according to Matthew, by E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D., gives fresh occasion to call attention to 
a most admirable work. Ofa plain, clear statement of the 
results of the most careful study and the ripest special 
scholarship, it will be difficult to find a better example. 
For the International lessons of the first half of this year 
it will prove exceedingly valuable. The unsatisfactory 
portions of the book occur after the commentary proper 
is finished, in Excursus II. and III.; the first on the word 
“daily” in the Lord’s Prayer, where a weak stand is 
made for Jerome’s interpretation, against the masterly, 
exhaustive and conclusive essay of Bishop Lightfoot; 
and the second treating of demoniacal possession in an 
unsatisfactory manner. But the main body of the com- 
mentary, whether for intellect or heart, deserves the high- 
est praise. (18mo, cloth, pp. iv, 448. New York: Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 





The general use of the three series of Gospel Hymns,— 
Numbers 1, 2, and 3,—and the inconvenience of having 
all three issues at hand, notwithstanding the fact that 
popular favorites are contained in each of the volumes, 
have caused many calls to be made for a one-volume edi- 
tion of the whole set. This general want has now been 
met by the issue of Gospel Hymns Combined, containing 
the three volumes complete, with consecutive numbering 
and paging; duplicates being omitted, and the original 
numbering being also given, for convenience’ sake, in the 
hymns from the second and third volumes. As thus pre- 
sented, the book strongly addresses itself both to con- 
venience and economy. Itis published in two editions. 
The larger, in boards, with hymns and tunes, costs 60 
cents a copy, or 70 cents by mail. The smaller, with 
words only, costs 10 cents in paper or 15 cents in boards; 
or, when sent by mail, 12 cents and 17 cents respectively. 
(New York: Biglow & Main; Cincinnati: John Church 
& Co.) 


A trustworthy and useful rhetorical guide is given in 
the Rev. Dr. L. T. Townsend’s The Art of Speech, of which 
the first part, Studies in Poetry and Prose, has just ap- 
peared. It introduces the student to the general study of 
literary style, and offers to him very serviceable helps 
toward the acquirement of a knowledge how to write. 
With these helps are also given plain summaries of the 
conclusions of the best scholars concerning the origin 
and history of speech, and a full body of illustrative pas- 
sages and explanatory notes. (18mo, cloth, pp. 247. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The January issue of The Magazine of Art contains a 
number of fine wood engravings, the most striking being 
two accompanying a biographical sketch of the English 
artist Marcus Stone. These pictures—“ Le Roi est Mort, 
Vive le Roi,” and “Sacrifice’—show Mr. Stone to bea 
thoughtful artist, with a finished and forcible style. 

A controversial work of more than ordinary thorough- 
ness and ability is the Rev. Dr. E. J. Stearns’s The Faith 
of our Forefathers; a historic inquiry concerning the 
character and institutions of Christianity, in reply to a 
recent treatise by the Rev. Dr. James Gibbons, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore. Dr. Stearns is the | 
examining chaplain of the Protestant Episcopal diocese | 





of Easton, Pa. His book has reached its third edition. | school were reported last year. At the beginning of 1879 
It is published by Thomas Whittaker, of New York; | the following rule was adopted: “Any scholar who is 
price, sixty cents in paper and one dollar in cloth. absent from the school six successive Sundays, may be con- 
eae sidered to have left, unless known to be sick, or to havesome 
other equally good reason.” Statistics of membership 
were made in compliance with this rule. The superin- 
tendent of the school is Mr. F. W. Chadbourne; and the 
pastor of the church, the Rev. Smith Baker. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 





Anes bing Saag «garage manatee eae THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 
onnecticut, state, at New Britain__............... May 25-27 | 

Minnesota, state, at Northfield ___..__.._...______- -May 25-27 —The delegates to the Sunday-school Centenary 
Georgia, state, at Atlanta____.._..___.-.......---.May 28, 29 | appointed by the Vermont State Sunday-school Asso- 
Michigan, state, at Lansing...._................... June 1-3 | ciation are the Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, of St. Johns- 
Ohio, state, at Circleville ..<. .....<............<....June 1-3 | bury; the Rev. H. A. Spencer, of Windsor; and Mr. J. J. 
New York, state, at Ogdensburg ......---- ---------- June 8-10 Estey, of Brattleboro’. The following are alternates : 
Iowa, state, at Des Moines --_.-.. ~---2eeeee------ June 15-17 | yi, W.R. Page, of Rutland; the Rev. C. H. Dunton, 
Indiana, state, at Waterloo___........__....-..... June 22-24 : +w 

Kuliehe, muh, it Gitkesiie................4 Aug, 3-5 | Of Poultney; and Mr. Guy C. Noble, of St. Albans. 

New Jersey, state, at Camden. _. ___._______---_- Nov. 16-18 | —The following delegates have been appointed by the 


— | New York Sunday-school Association, to represent the 
COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. First Judicial District of the state of New York, at the 
—The next Institute of the New York Sunday-school | London Centenary Convention, June 28, 1880. The Rev. 
Association will be held im the Broadway Tabernacle,- Drs. John Hall and William M. Taylor, the Rev. E. A. 
March 1. The topic will be “ Normal class work;” and Reed, the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, General Clinton B. 
the conductor, the Rey. A. F. Schauffler. Fisk, and Messrs. Ralph Wells, C. R. Blackall, Theophilus 
—At a meeting of the Executive Committee appointed | 4- Brower, and Caleb B. Knevals. 
at the Oakville (Pa.) Sunday-school Assembly, last July,| —The following additional information in regard to 
held in Harrisburg, on Monday, January 26, Mr. H. R. | rates and entertainment at the Sunday-school Centenary, 
Mosser was elected president, and the Rev. W. Maslin is furnished by Mr. Franklin Allen, chairman of the 
Frysinger secretary, for the coming assembly year. The | International Executive Committee. The White Star 
Cumberland Valley Assembly will be held, this year, July | steamers, 37 Broadway, New York, give a special excur- 
12-17, and bids fair to exceed in numbers that of last sion rate to and from Liverpool, at $130. The Inman 
year. The Rey. J. A. Worden will be the conductor, and | Line, 31 Broadway, New York, gives tickets to and from 


will be assisted by many helpers. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—The second Institute of the New York Sunday-school 
Association,/for the present season, was held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, on Monday evening, January 26. 
Mr. Ralph Welis conducted it. The general topic was 
“The teacher as a helper to the superintendent,” in the 
discussion of which Mr. Wells and the Rey. Mr. Simp- 
son (Dr. Burchard’s successor in the Thirteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church) took part. The Rev. Dr. Marvin 
R. Vincent spoke of principles of teaching as applied to 
the Sunday-school. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—The fifty-third anniversary of the Berkeley Street 
Sunday-school, Boston, (founded in 1827,) was observed on 
Sunday evening, January 25, the Rev. Dr. Richard New- 
ton preaching the sermon. The school included, during 
1879, 49 officers and teachers, 92 scholars in the infant 
class, and 415 scholars in the main school; total, 556. 
At the beginning of 1880 the enrollment of actual mem- 
bers was 406, with an average attendance of 294. Twenty 
members united with the church during the year. 

—From North Carolina a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union writes: ‘The latest internal im- 


provement in the little village of Burgan, where, in my | 
missionary journeyings, I spent a Sunday, is a new | 


church-edifice, the first and only one erected iu the place. 
It is gratifying to know that our Union Sunday-school 
work there has been so successful. On the following 
Sunday I aided in organizing another new school in a set- 
tlement where similar results may be expected.” 


—“The Sunday-school work in Michigan,” writes a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union, “con- 
tinues to make progress, and the good fruits appear on 
every hand. In bne of the schools which I organized 
last year, where a woman had been preaching ‘Spir- 
itualism,’ the Lord has so revived an interest among 
the young people in seeking after the truth, and so sig- 
nally raised up helpers for the school, that the advocate 
of infidelity is no longer heard there, but, instead, the 


| voice of evangelical preaching and prayer.” 


—A western missionary of the American Sunday- | 


school Union writes: ‘I find one of the best features of this 
mission Sunday-school work to be that it calls into active 


service for Christ all the gifts of the poor people scattered | 


through the settlements of this new country. Such zeal 
and fidelity in Bible study and teaching, and such self- 


| denial in maintaining their Sunday-schools, is most laud- 


able. Quite a number of the schools for which I have 
sought and obtained aid, the past year, are in the extreme 
northern part of our state, where the lands were recently 
opened for settlers.” 


—The First Congregational Sunday-school, Lowell, 


Massachusetts, has an average attendance of 47 oflicers 
and teachers, and 321 scholars, being sixty per cent. of 
the enrolled number. Twenty-eight conversions in the 


Liverpool for $120. The National Line, 69 Broadway, 

New York, whose steamers run direct from New York to 

London, furnishes special excursion tickets for $100, The 

cost of passage from Liverpool to London is $7; from 
| Queenstown to London, $30. Mr. F. J. Hartley has 
| recently written from London: “ We are making arrange- 
| ments to secure hotel accommodations at reduced charges, 
| as to which I will send particulars in due course. I may 

add, that although we cannot afford to pay Atlantic 
| steamer charges, whenever we make use of our friends, 
oe we hope todo by sending them to meetings in the 
| provinces, we shall take care they are not put to any 
traveling expenses.” 


NORMAL CLASSES. 


—The union meeting for lesson study in Hartford, 
Connecticut, is now held every Saturday afternoon in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association chapel, instead of 
the parlors of the Centre Church. 


—The second anniversary of the teachers’ class, held 
every Saturday afternoon in the rooms of the American 
Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia, was observed on 
Monday evening, January 26. Dr. John Hall delivered 
an address on the growth of interest in Sunday-school 
work, and on some of its commonest faults and most 


| pressing needs. 








PERSONAL. 

—The death of Dr. Henry M. Knight, of Lakeville 
| Connecticut, founder and superintendent of the State 
| School for Imbeciles, has made a deep impression, not 
| only in the vicinity of the school, but throughout the 
| state. Of Dr. Knight and his work a correspondent 
| writes: “ Notices of his ability as an organizer, educato 

| man of affairs, and skilled physician, and of his character 
| as a Christian gentleman, have been given in various 
| daily papers, without attempting, however, as complete 
| an obituary as will probably be given to the public in 
| due time. It is as a Sunday-school teacher and superin- 
| tendent that particular mention of him should here be 
| made. For many years he filled these positions in the 
| Sunday-school of Salisbury, adjoining his own village; 
| and their duties he performed with efficiency and success. 
| Possessing a genial disposition, high social qualities, ex- 


| perience, and tact, as well as a genuine and unaffected 
| love of children, and great enthusiasm and faith in his 
work, -he succeeded in an unusual degree in attracting 
and holding the interest of the pupils. To these should 
be added his musical ability, and a voice of singular 
power and sweetness, with which he delighted tolead the 
exercises of the school, so that there is no need to wonder 
at the love and respect with which he was regarded. 
But more powerful than all these gifts was the deep piety 
that governed his every action, and the earnestness of 
| his prayers for a blessing on each member of the school, 
It waxy not enough to be a good executive manager, or 
that the classes were filled, and the teachers punctual, 
his hire was the souls of those committed to his care; his 
| responsibility that even in childhood they should know 
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and love ‘the dear Jesus;’ and for this end 
he worked, even when fatal disease was 
undermining his health and life. When 
at last it was imperative that he should 
lay down his work, he did it with deep 
emotion, not as giving up a laborious task, 
but as being deprived of a much loved 
and valued privilege. The confidence of 
the church and community in him was un- 
bounded. At a Sunday-school convention 
of the hill towns in Litchfield County, he 


having spoken in his usual emphatic man- | 


ner of the necessity for keeping up a good 
library, a member inquired of Dr. Knight 
how he raised the money for this purpose. 
The answer came with a smile: ‘I tell the 
people how much [ must have, and they 
give itto me.’ His own generosity supple- 
mented every call, and the wants of many 
a poor child were ascertained, and supplied 
—from a purse never very full—in order 
that the little one might keep his place 
in the Sunday-school. When obliged to 
resign his duties from increasing ill health, 
as one reason he stated that his health did 
not allow him to keep up the personal ac- 
quaintance he thought necessary, so that 
he could call each one of the little folks by 
name; and this was in a largely scattered 
town, with pupils miles distant from each 
other. And the children fully reciprocated 
his tender love for them. One boy, 
when told that Dr. Knight would resume his 
place after an illness of some length, asked 
if it would be wrong to shout ‘hallelujah,’ 
and said that he knew the boys would like 
to give three cheers. But bright smiles 
and happy faces were chosen instead of the 
more noisy demonstration. Dr. Knight 
left his home early in January for rest in 
a warmer climate, but was attacked by a 
severe chill beforearriving in Florida, This 
was followed by more serious symptoms on 
reaching Fernandina. Although among 
strangers, he received the best medical care, 
and all that wit and skill could devise was 
done, but they were of no avail, and in less 
than a week his spirit passed peacefully to 
his heavenly home. ‘The Master had come, 
and called for him, and the faithful servant 
responded to the call. 
day-school mourn one of its most able and 
loving supporters, long will the church 
mourn one of its most devoted officers and 
members, and long may it be before the 
memory and influence of so faithful and 
self-sacrificing a life shall pass from his 
community !’ 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 46,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 
The uniform advertising rate for ordinary 

wertisemenis is 20 cents per agate line for 
each and every insertion. 


The Gospel of Matthew. Theauthor, J.G. 


Bellett, is a prominent English biblical | 


writer, and the book is received with great 
favor by Bible students. Paper, 76 pp. 
Sent by mail for 20 cents, J. A. Whipple, 
publisher, 836 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


A Coven, Cop, CATARRH or Sore 
Throat requires immediate attention, as 
neglect oftentimes results in some incura- 
ble Lung Disease. “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches”’ will almost invariably give relief. 


Long will his Sun- | 
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TEACHERS BIBLES. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St. |= New York. 
A DELIGHTFUL PRESENT 


TO YOUR YOUNG FRIEND. 


’ r rT,’ Oo 
WIDE-AWAKEK FoR 1880. 
Enlarged and more beautiful than ever. 

Only Two Dollars a Year. 
Address D. LOTH ROP & CO., BOSTON. 

“ We note the fact that WIDE-AWAKLEis the 
most popular of all the young people’s maga- 
zines, ft has never resented to sensational 
statements or extensive advertising. Its great 
success may therefore be regarded as based en- 
tirely upon genuine merit.’””—Boston Tran- 
seript. 

Ja? Send 50 cts. with address of the little 
one to whom you wish to send “ Babyland” 
for 1880, to your bookseller, or to D. LoTH- 
ROP «& Co., Boston, 


J, LOTHROP & CO's 


PERIODICALS. 














Wide-Awake, One Year, $2 00 
Little Folks’ Reader, at “8 75 
Babyland, aes 50 
The three to one address, $3 00, 

The Sabbath-School Monthly, 1 year, 60 
The 8. 8. Monthly Bible Class, “ 25 
The Pansy, for Children’s 

Sunday Reading, ¥ 25 


The three to one address, $1 00. 


Address 
D. LOTHROP & Co., Boston. 

















Head’s Practical Sunday-school Record. 
New and Improved Edition. 


This book presents a most orderly and effective 
method of keeping the records of a school, dispensin 
| With a large amount of labor and drudgery imposec 
| by other systems, and yet preserving all that is really 
| necessary. Price, 75 cents, 
| 
| 








OnE YEAR CLaAss Books, per dozen................ $ .60 
LIBRARY Carbs, for scholar’s use, per 10J........  .75 
COLLECTION ENV&X&LOPEs, cloth, per dozen 50 
ASSEMBELY’S SHORTER CATECHISM, per 100.....-.. 2.00 
BROWN’S SHORT CaTECHISM, per 100....--........ 2.00 


LIBRARY NUMBERS, gummed, per 100............. . 
COVERS FOR S.S Books, self-sealing, per 100..... 2.50 
All sent by mail at these prices. 
W. @. HOLMES, 
77 Madi-on Street, Chicago. 


A GREAT SUCCESS]! 40,000 sola:: 
*IEADLEYW’S wonderfully popular work, the 


ravers of GEN, GRANT 
TRAVELS of a 
is pronounced by the General's intimate friend: 
the best low-priced work —hence the splendi 


success of Agents. G2” A MILLION People 
want HEADLEY’S beok to-day. We need 


3000 MORE AGENTS AT ONCE!! 
. 
BEWARE of imitations. We send proof of 
superiority, sample leaves, steel portrait ot Grant and 
Juil particulars free to all desiring them. Address 
HUBBARD BROBS., Publishers, 723 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 36 La Salle Street, Chicago, IL, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Five men who understand the assistant plan of can- 
Vassing, totrainmen forme. Must be willing to go into 
the field with the agent andshow them how to make 





sales. I have just hired three men at $1,00), one at 
$1,200, two at $2 000, and one at $3,000 a year and all ex- 
penses. State age, experience in full, salary wanted, 
and send this. 

W. J. IIOLLAND, Publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 2.2% richly ik 


lustrated, and only 
complete and authentic history of the great tour of 


GRANT AROUND & WORLD 


It describes Royal Palaces, Rare Curiosities, Wealth 

and Wonders of the Indies, China, Japan, ete. A mil- 

lion people want uu. This is the best chance of your 

life to make money. Beware of “catch-penny” imita- 

tions. Price only $3 Send for circulars and terms to 

Agents. Address 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.; Philadelphia. 

Seca 


AGENTS For the Pictorial Bibie Commentator. 
-O198 Pages, 475 Ilustrationsand Maps 








Imitations are offered for sale, many of | WANTED ommentary cn the entire Secpteres Gn 
RRR 


which are injurious. The genuine “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches’’ are sold only in boxes. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY of FRANCE. By CHARLOTTE 


M. Yoner. Uniform with Germany, Greece, 
Rome, and England. i2mo, $1.4 


50. 
Caarming history, charmingly illustrated, 
T-E DOGTER*Y BUNCH. By Mary HARTWELL 


CaATHERWOOD. Thirty illustrations by Miss Lath- 
bury, Cloth. l6mo. Price, $1.25. 


A merry story of seven plucky children wh 
a7 of c 0 would 


ommentary on the entire Scriptures (in 
me vol.jever published. Price, ®. . 
Beaviey, Garnerson & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Phil’a., Ps 
5O0C AGENTS WANTED. Men and Women 
o are making from 40 cents to $1.50 of an 
evening, and $l0aday. Send 10 cents for sample, or 
$1 for full outfit. Mention this paper. 
Messenger Publishing Co.. 
Milton, Pa. 


STEWART’ Y ADJUSTABLE TREADLE — 
for SEWING MAGHINES 
SAVES four-fifths of the labor. Can be attached to 
= machine inten minutes, Send forcircular. Agents 





wanted, 


N.Y. TREADLE MF'’G CO., 
74 COURTLAND B87., NEW YORK. 


(Vol. XXII, .No 7. 








|INCORPORATED 3 mo. 22, 1865. 


PROVIDENT 
Life & Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, 
| intelligible, untechnical form of policy. 
—— and accommodation to its 


members. Conservative management. 





Strict business methods. 


Gentlemen of address and _ intelli- 


Apply 





| gence wanted to act as agents. 

| to the Company. 
W. G. a a 
mber of Phila. S E 

_ WILLIAM G. HOPPER & CO., 

BANKER3 AND BROKERS, 
No. 27 South Third St., : Philadelphia. 
TO BE READY MARCH l, 


GOSPEL BELLS 


A COLLECTION OF 


NEW AND POPULAR 
Songs for the use of 
SABBATH-SCHOOL 
AND GOSPEL 
MEETINGS. 


Sag Hi. S. HoprER. 
Stock Exchange. 











Otis F. Presbrey, and 
Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D. 
Sample copies in boards sent 
by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 
Price, $30 per hundred. Send in 
orders early for sample copies. Address 


The Western S. S. Publishing Co., 
46 Madison St., Chicago, Ml. 


Your Boys , Give them a Prinung +’ress, 
Allprices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economyis wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W.Dorman 
Baltimore, Md, Price List Free. 


FFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS, Lima, Ohio, Jan, 26, 1880, 

Mr. C, F. H1tu—Dear Sir: The FOLDING BOOK- 
CASE has arrived and is now in my office. I am 
exceedingly well pleased with it. It certainly is the 
finest case Yn existence for a Sabbath-school library. 
Iam very confident that before the year ends we shall 
order another for our Sabbath-school. 

Yours truly, G. W. WALKER, 
For free circulars, address C. F. HILL, Hazteton, Pa, 


OLD PRICES YET! Five balls White 
Tidy Cotton for 25c.; White Silk Brocade 
Handkerchiefs (heavy), 22x22, 50¢.; 15x15, 
25¢.; Four-ply Linen Collars, two for 25c.; 
Ten Cloth-lined Collars ( Byron), 15c.; Four 
White Heavy Linen Handkerchiefs, hemmed, 
for gents, 50c.; Two Linen-jfinish Fancy 
Woven Border Handkerchiefs for 25c.; One 
pair Heavy Linen Cuffs, 30c., by mail, from 
J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom,safely by mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Variet your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12%. for $a; 19 for $33 
26 for $43 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
agz-Send for our New Guide to Culture 
—60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose frem 
over Five Hundred Fimest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


GOOD. ORGAN 
GOOD Reed Organ for $30, admi- 
rably adapted for use in Sunday- 
Schools and Home Circles: sent 
free on trial; no money necessa: 
till received, tested and found sai 

























isfactory. ANOPPORTUNITY 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED. Alsoa 
Douvle esd e Cmevee ae Organ 
tor only 45. Address CHUROHInL & CO., 208 Broadway, 
New york, N. Y. 
1 LAPS BEST GERMAN WORSTED, $1.00, ALSO 

materials jor fancy work sent post-paid to any 
partofU.S. Send 3c. ee, for price list, etc., to 

T. E. PARKER Lynn, Mass. 


WATERPROOF 


CLOAKS. 


The best and cheapest 
Cloak ever worn by a 
lady. 

We will send by regis- 
tered mail,postage paid, 
a lest quality Gossamer 
Rubber Cloak, of any 
length desired, upon re- 
ceipt of $3. Special rates 
to agents or the trade. 

Xefer to Adams or 
American Express 
Companies. 


W. ¢€. ROGERS 00., 
99 Court Street, 






























BOSTON, MASS. ! 


‘Noticeable Points in the 


20th Annual Statement 
of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 


Assets, $37,366,841.75, showing an increase 
of nearly $2,000,000 over the previous year. 


New business, $26,502,541.00, showing an 
increase of over $5,000,000. 


Increase in outstanding business of about 
$5,000,000. Surplus over all liabilities, $7,500,- 
000, being an increase in surplus strength of 
more than six hundred thousand dollars, 
Amount paid to policy-holders and their repre- 
sentatives during the year, $4,988,871.09. 


Interest and rents received and accrued 
during the year were more than sufficient to 
meet all death claims. 


No company has ever achieved similar sue- 
cess in the same time. 


Assets invested in the most solid and conser- 
vative securities. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of investing money during the past year, 
the interest account shows nearly six per cent. 
net on the investments, which is remarkable 
when it is considered how much money must 
temporarily lie idle. 


This success is accounted for by the energy 
and skill and popular methods of the Society. 


All its policies are indisputable after three 
years, thereby removing any fear of a lawsuit 
after death over technicalities. The Equitable 
has no resisted claims. All ordinary policies 
contain a clause giving a liberal surrender 
value in paid-up insurance in case of forfeiture. 


The Tontine Savings Fund plan peculiar to 
the Equitable, has proved more profitable than 
any other plan of insurance. 


Policies maturing this year receive cash re- 
turns equai in many cases to the total premiums 
paid to date, and in some cases even more. 


The Board of Directors contains as large a 
representation of the best financiers as any 
board in the country. 


The officers are experienced men in the busi- 
ness, and great attention is paid to all the details 
of the business by the Directors themselves. 


Clergymen and teachers who have the time 
inclination and ability to solicit business, will 
find pleasant and profitable employment to act 
as agents for this popular company. Address: 


I, L. REGISTER, General Agent, 


828 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


THE CHRISTIAN is a large, live, monthly, 16-page, 
illustrated, religious, temperance, family paper; op- 
posed to infidelity, tobacco, rum and the devil. Te 
may be divided into four distinct 4-page papers; The 
Christian, filled with records of providences, answers 
to prayer, peetry, music, etc.; The Armory, opposin g 
infidelity ; The Common People, illustrated, for fami. y 
reading; The Safeguard, illustrated, on temperance. 
Large | a good paper, full of gospel and common 
sense. No sectarianism, controversy, politics, puffs, 
pills or patent medicines admitted. 

For years THE CHRISTIAN was the only paper al- 
lowed in the Mass. State Prison. As early as 1870 Mr. 
D. L. Moody ordered 100 copies sent monthly to Joliet 
State Prison, where they were continued for years. 
Mrs, Moody writes: **My husband is very busy, but 
takes the time to look through your paper,—something 
he does not do to others. e wishes it more and more 
success.” Mr. C. H. Spurgeon said, *‘ THE CHRISTIAN 
is the best paper thatcomes tome.’” Mr. George Muller 
said, **I like TH# CHRISTIAN for its uniform sound- 
ness.” Dr. Jn. Cumming said, ‘* An excellent paper ; 
I wish every one would take it.” ‘*What a grand 
paper it is.’"—L. P. Rowland, Sec. Y. M. C. A. *‘ An 
admirable paper for generai distribution. —We use them 
largely in our work.’’— Russell Sturgis, Jr., Pres. Boston 
Y. M. C. A. ‘‘We are able to commend it to those 
desiring a family paper free from denominationalism 
and containing much valuable religious reading ” 
— Quarterly of the Y. M. C. A. of America. 

“THE CHRISTIAN has been made much use of by 
me in preaching the gospel. I have never had a 
number yet thatI did not find anecdotes and illus- 
trations in it of the greatest practical value in 
bringing out the simplicity of the gospel, and which 
have frequently used with blessing to souls.—D. 
Waittie.”” ‘** 1 have read THE CHRISTIAN for years, 
and always find it true tothe gospel, interesting and 
instructive.”"— Geo, C. Needham, ‘In additionto my 
large list of exchanges, I subscribe for some forty or 
fifty periodicals, American and foreign. TH CHRIS- 
TIAN is the only one that I read regularly. I find 
~~ in every paper.”"—F, H. Revell, publisher of 

vangelical Literature, 

Price $1 per year. Ministers and missionaries 60 
cents. On trial 3 months 10 cents. To ministers $ 
months free. Agents wanted. 

Address H. L. Hastings, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 

Depot for Sunday School Books, Tracts, Bibles, etc, 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN 


Is an illustrated unsectarian religious paper for the 
young; free from novels, nonsense and stupidity. 
Monthly, 25centsa year. ToSunday Schools, weekly 
or monthly as ay $1.00 per hundred papers. 





Scriptural Tract Repository, 
47 Cornhill. Boston, Mass. 


The ‘** Little Detective.’ 
%10 Scale for $3; 14-02. to 25 Iba 
For Family, Office or Store. 
Every Seale perfect. Send for circulam 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., CHIcago, ILL. 


MING Te LANTER 








, STEREOPTICONS 
HOOL& HOME EXHIBITIONS 
AN. 


~£.T MILLIG 


@2T A BLIDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 














IS47. I880. 


PENN MUTUAL Mf, 4, & Sa: 
Life Insurance company th Van tay penn A Garden, 


< The reduced price of The Sunday School Times puts that paper within the ° 
OF PHILADELPHIA, reach of every Sunday-school in the land. It is now the cheapest weekly paper of its size A Village Lot, 


921 CHESTNUT STREET. and character in the United States. It gives 832 large pages (11x16 inches) of reading matter 


* * 
Surplus $1 500.000 a year, or over eight pages for a cent at its lowest club rate: It costs less than two cents a A Home In the City, 
o Ss, ™ . ™ 7 pi, ’ 
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| week for each member of a club of twenty or more persons. Schools that have been taking 
ssets : ° * . 37 | ae . <x. <5 ms ’ ' s 
Assets, - $7,000,000 other publications because the club rates of The Sunday School Times were higher than they or Vi ] lage or Country, 
STIR ET v YET could afford, will not be slow to appreciate these new prices. The lowest rate heretofore for 2 
PURELY MUTUAL. <A “pag ag tal 
so a club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for each paper. Now the price for twenty or expecting to have one, 
- Th Iiry . _ copies, or over, is $1.00 for each paper. The reduction is a bold one, and even the present J 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, PResipent. Wiggers $1.00 foreach paper. The reductic — a bya IT WILL 
large circulation does not warrant it, but the change is desirable for the due extension of its 
ECONOMY, field, and the necessary increased circulation is sure to come. Lower prices do not mean a 
I i Ty " 1 ? 
SECURITY, poorer paper, or less of it—on the contrary, it is purposed to make the paper better than ever 
LIBERALITY. before in all of its departments. 
Be Policies non-Sorfeitable for their value. Dividends . 207 ~ : 
annualiy, commencing with second annual payment, | Here are the New Rates.—From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 5 to9 copies, 
Endowment Poiicies issued at iife rates. | . 5 e156 " : : os of 
in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 
HE “ PENN” has $125 of cash assets to each $100 each. Twenty copies or more in a package to one address, $1 00 each. No charge for post Y O U Ww E : 2 =. 
> We lity anahline i ake > “4 Z ] hil 
Of Mataity, aang 1 = sat large returns of | age. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. While the papers ’ 
surplus each year, and furnish insurance at the lowest +. aE , thee id 41 <T o 1 } ndest 
. aly < ya sent ir vackage to one ac SQ a publisher rer) ree rot a 1 club 
possible rates. | for a club must be sent in a packag ne address, the publisher requires that each clu to secure the Invaluable Hep, the Best InN- 
3 30 ion be acco xd with the mk nd addresses of the persons who are to use tl] . : 
MV\HE “PENN” was the only Company which in- | subscription be accompanied with the names and addresse perso who are to use the FORMATION, the Thousands of Plain, Practical, 
creased its dividends during the present year. | paper. Useful Hints and Suggestions given in the 
St i t f in their schools for a portion of a year at the yearl : " gi Al 
Y INCE Organization, has paid for Death Losses and | = iperintendents can try the paper in r schoo fo fi . m1 fa ye © yearly s ® ® 
\7 Endowments, $4,332,515. Its Interest Receipts have rate. Twenty teachers can be supplied for three months for five dollars. American Agriculturist 
been in excess of its total Death Claims. Has paid in Any person who has never been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times can receive it ¥ 
; ~  €5.35° " zi re. aie . 2 4 
Dividends, etc., $5,359,000, making an average equalled on trial every week for three months for twenty-five cents. all prepared by thoroughly experi- : 
by no other Company. enced, intelligent Mien, who KNOW " 
Semana’ ee : . well what they talk and write about ‘ 
HE ‘'PENN is conducted by its members, and The Scholars’ Ouarterl, q started in 1876 as a 82 page book, has now become y ° 
solely in their intere.ts, being Purely Mutual. ns . 1 3 } te 1 Nine Hundred Engravings in the 
a 46 page book, containing, besides the lesson matter, a colored map, beautiful illustrative Current Volume ( Vol. 39 for 1880) bri leart 
YQYAr r Ty , ‘ ° ’ i¢ - ’ " x oluinre ‘OL, OW or 150 ITING ¢ 
AGENTS WANTED, apply to pictures, and appropriate music. All denominations throughout the United States and Canada to the understanding a great variety o panes 
. P : ° ‘ , ’ [ gre rariet) = ‘ 
H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. use it, and a special edition is published each quarter in London, for use in Great Britain. 








: acute ee - io , ie oe alia Saving, Labor-Helping Plans and Contrivances, 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report For 1880 it will be greatly improved, and its price reduced. Tlustrations of Animals, Plants, Buildinge, 


OF THR The Reduced Price wi!l enable any school to use it. It will be sent by mail at Houeshold Helps and Conveniences, Pleasing 
TASS ACHUSETTS the following rates: Single copy one year (four numbers), 20 cents ; 100 copies, one year, Pictures for Old and Young, etc., ete. 

Mi “ 20 dollars; single copies (one quarter), & cents each ; 200 copies or over to ono IT IS IMPOSSIBLE for Any Oneto 

Mutual Life Insurance Company address, for one school, 78 dollars per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one consult these pages without gather- 

) address, for one school, 276 dollars per hundred, a year. No charge for postage. Sub- ing many Hints and Suggestions, 

| scriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. Send for sp n. Send EACH one of which is worth many 


a og, tyme ee eae eG 
re eae = Ps 72 
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np eae 


For the year ending December 31, 1879. 





A 
RECEIPTS IN 1879. also for a specimen of the Weekly Lesson Leaf if something cheap and good is wanted. times the small cost of this Journal 
| be sermon gal Rents. . ‘ . ae These publications are issued from the office of The Sunday School Times. Address, for a whole year—only $1.50, or four 
B. —- an ens, . . . . ig 4 ed OR 


Tota ispursenents, — "| JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | | “°P!** fF $9-"Siusic numbers 150, 
Death Claims, . $415,923.46 


Less Re-iusurance, 3,500.00 $110,423. 46 a Keep this for reference. Try It this Years 
Matured Endowments, 143,500,0C It ll Surely Pay Well. 


burplus returned to Policy-holders 
i ° . 161,859.47 ~ 
s 2 red and Canceled Poli- 
“eT me AllkD FRE TO ANY WADYs* FAEQUEST oF ze aay cue Resins 9 Daim 
To‘al paym's to Policy-holders, $841,468.14 is 
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in dividends, _. 


















or Village Lot even, the Articles on 
Comumissious and Salaries, . 119,970.61 
Other expenses, . ° 34,443.67 154,414.28 













Iron FENCING now being given, 









ae 
Taxes, Licenses and other Stat ADDRESS —_ |] are alone worth many times the 
fees, + ° . . 11,127.93 i = | | cost of the American Agriculturist, 
Re-insurance, . . . 5,646.88 16,774.81 = 


Expenses on Real Estate obtained 





ATALOGY 



















































































i > 
i a t=” ONE SPECIMEN COPY (only) 
yy foreclosure, (taxes, insur- sent é with lustrated Premium Sheet, 
ance, repairs, costs, care,etc.,) 54,886. “ 
Profit and Loss, (premiums paid ( = sent post-paid for 10 cents. 
on U.S. Bonas from 1866 to i= 
isi. tnclusive,) —.._BLB0T9__76.278.00 ve Orange Judd Co., puousrers, 
Total Disbursements, $1,088,935.32 ) 2 ’ 
—— — \ : | 245 Broadway, New York. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real a Ee 
Estate. ° ° ‘ 2 806,349.88 = 
Loans secured by collaterals, 281,200.00 0 > Px ILADELPHIA. - a AEE eS IP 
Loans on Company’s Policies in ‘ Mt cid ESTABLISHED 1854. 
force. . ce . 59,030.00 DEPARTMENTS, 4 
sit aa, Bee st Sak PENN ROOFING COMPANY 
City, County and Town Bonds, 268,175.00 a. —_ s, and Velvets, + 
Railroad Stocks and Bounds, 539,270.00 h ess Goods, F = oy 
National Bank Stocks, . - _ 75,637.00 : lourning Goods, é SS 
Real Estate, ? ‘ . —_1,200,61u.00 Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, e L _—— = 
Premium Notes on Policies in Shawls and Cloaks, Meg P = 
force, : : : 704,241.92 Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, H , 
Bills Receivable, . . 2,344 59 Hosiery and Gloves. ih = 
Office Furniture, ° o i 3,000.00 White a vem iE 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and in N ree 4 em Laces, 
transit, (since received, ) 100,147.80 k : r at y etc, 
Interest and Rents acerued, . 228,005.85 inges and iEmbroideries, 
Premiums in course of collec- Ribbons, I 
tion, (less cost of collection,) 40,539.42 Cloths and 
Deferred premiums, (less cost Furs and 
of collecti« e ° - 74,915.95 
Balances due from Agents, . 3,245.23 
Total Assets, [en $6,639,727.39 3. Manufacturers of the thickest roofing made. Two 
LIABILITIES. , etc, and Three-Ply Feits, Granite Roofing, Carpet Lining. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Sheathings of all kinds. Send for Samp.es and Cir- 
standard, . : +  $5,820,949.00 Linens and Upholeisry. cular. PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 South 
i j Second 8 
Death ——e not adjusted aceibas House Furniching Gocds, Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
and notdue, . : ° 1055. {en’s and Boys’ Clothing, 
Endowment claims not ad- Gionie” Furnishing ag 
justed and not due, ‘ + 19,430.00 San's:aat Bove” ate y pa dod 
Unpaid dividends, r ‘ 13,568.93 Ee ee ee 
Premiums paid in advance, . 3,288.45 Stationery and Silverware, LUST RA (PT! VE ANZ, 
Total Liabilities $5.975,289.38 Toys and Games, _. YESCR!— ‘Pai cE 
: fi . a aia ———— China and Queensware, 
Surplus by Massachusetts standard, $664,433.01 Rugs, Mattings, etc, 
Surplus by New York standa.d, aboat $1,101,C00.00 - See 
No. of Policies in force, Dec. 31, 1879, 13,065, insuring 


$28,777 145.00. = AM x ek 
30ND, HENRY FULLER, Jr., at as 
ident. Vice-President. 
AVERY J. SMITH, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 


Secretary. Medical Examincr. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, F. W. CHAPIN, M P., ‘ 
Actuary. Ass’t Medical Examincr. | P 
1825. 


1572, | Largest Stock in America. Prices extraordinarily 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Low. Also, Trees, Small Fruits, Strawberries, etc. 
+ . Price and descriptive list FRI 
OR = 35 ry 
carrear, $i PORATED 1211, | ROSES AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


HN DEVEREUX, President. 12 Plants for $1. Lady Agents wanted in all towns. ' 
3 ! burg, Pa. 
















Pree to al! applicants, and to customers without 
It contains four colored plates, 600 engravings, 

y and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
varicties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Planta, 
2 ble to ali, Send for it, Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


57] ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
‘or Spring of 
ois : 1886 


’ fu i J s 
end 6CO Liustrations, w: h Descriptions of the best Is now ready. Sent free to all applicants. A superb 
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Cne Colored Flower Plate, 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 























¥ . " Send for Catalogue. Wa. LB. Rei, Chambersburg, I rs and Vegetables. aud how to grow stock of Strawberry piants. 100 kinds Currant, Goose- Lf 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. . | SCTE SilwarhiTEDGARGEN Guinn. | hea hewn tl “re ss ad - AL i All wensy. Minaunersy 066 Baspberry plants, ‘The largest MI 
7|he new BOSS Cultivator for general purposes. Work of the best FrowErs and Vuacx- | , ViCi'S SCEDS (he best in theworld. Frye CENTs | 7 - es CUTHBER T RAS PBERRY,—— : 
{ sold only from manufactory. Address, for illustra- TABLES. with prices of Seeds, and | 5OF postace will buy the PLokaL GUIDE, telling how | 1, acknowledged to be the best in the count / 
ted circular, Wm. Perry & Son, Bridgeport, Conn., or how to grow them, FREE TO ALL, | 'O 28°) seni. Saasieeei a acai Ge ti | First-class Grape-v creat abundance.” A 7 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Ourcatalogueof many new apples, eons It will pay to send for it, | irae E piers and Vegetable Garden, 175 E ages. Six Colored | Seu ainaecee hee _ as ad v= i al undance. All at : 
pears, peaches, quinces, grapes and strawberries, now COLE & P :OTHER, SEEDSMEN, Pella, Iowa, | Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50 cents ny Co on He j 


ready. Send for it,andformaclub. Discount liberal, | “|Z 


| in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or P. ROE, Cornwall on Hudson, N.Y. 
Engtish 


| a wt OUR NEW BOX FOR 1880 contains . YANCY POULTRY. PIGEON > Th. 
G for ®1,14 for@2, | EUS ed orgy Bie my cece lag mag Eee Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 Pages, a Col- keys, Italian Bees, PRS tonne BS tg 
Bestnasd Greankaced | . y Bean, Prize paragon Temnate, Orta f ie ored Plate in every number aud many fine Engray- | stock first class. Our new catalogue mailed free to all, 
and bedding Plants Cucumber, Suttons Student Parenip, Mammoth Tours | ings, Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Speci- J. T. SCOTT & BRO.. Crawfish spri 
- . '. Pumpkin, Ovoid Mangel, Nimbie Turnip, Viroslay Spinach men Nt be 5 t U., Crawfish springs, Ga. 
Hardy oe and an improved nev Radish. Full Printed Directions forCulture, | MO Numbers 
a. 


— 











sent for 19 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 — ——— rae : 
Seeds, etc., by mail. | The l0pkts. are wort @1.00, but cost only 25 ets.postpaid. | Cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. | | W’ THe FaMIty Wasnt Buug | 
Oatalogue tree. J.T. PHILiirs, West Grove,Chester ae | This great offer is made to extend our trads. Order now. 10 | es 100 Delaware fruit and grain farms cheap; BARLO S For Sale by (irocers. 


kts. best Flower Seeds for 25 cts. Postage sta! taken, L . free : Gu | . - aie > 
jssreed ana ast ot Bigted Stoc,Senk eof | 4... cotalogues free, A. P. CRUFFITH, Smyma, Dsl: | |WIN IAG py JED. S. WILTBET GER, Prop. 
+ct & BAMDAR VOR YOUR Parke, 233 N. Second Str: et, Phila, Pa,| 


| 
Send for a Sample of The Weekly Lesson Leaf. 


+ denen Byars & Cv » Seed W arebouse, 221 Church Ray Filan 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 euscgapneeceunsecccesco ae each. 
“6 to 9 copies to one address, .... 1.50 
“ 10tol9 copies to one address ° 
® copies or more to one address ...... osse Le 














be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Uf the 
subser ther 80 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will | 


be stopped at once on me expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless 4 renewal same ta received, 
Subscriptions will will S received for any portion of a | 


year at yearly 

af - 9 the papers sane Oe aclub must be sent in a pack- 
age to one address, the publisher desires to have for 
reference the names of all thesubscribers, He — | 
fore requires that each club subscription be acco | 
panied with a listof the names and addresses oft the 
persons who are to use the _. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as a would be 
oes 0 subscribe anew. additional sub- 


riptions toe = pire at the same ‘ane with the club as |. 


nall ered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
rai for the yo of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
chan red should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been nent. All addresses should include 
both county and sta 

Any person ween to renew either a single or club 
subscri tion, in connection with which his name has 
not before been k known to the publisher will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers baw have heretofore been sent. 

bers wishing to introduce The Times to their | 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any 


«By aed yma LL PAPER, 50 oom ts r your r, 
paper to supply superintenden t! 
helps, in the line of their bo + es ng ak week, te which teach- 
monthly vane wil be peut, om receipt of ite price, only 
monthly, anc sent, on receipt o ce, only 
subscribers of e Times who are oor r Superin- 
tendents meine th the latter class casitant superin- 
tendents, and fang in fdepartments meeting in separate 
rooms), and who, when ordering it, state ¢ they are 





an sending your renewal to The Superintendents 

Paper, please mention the date to which you have d 

for The panaey School Times, as given on the yellow 
address label on The Times. 





THE WEEKLY LROCOn | LEAP. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the § 60 


year ° A 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
eotewes, appropriate music, etc., etc. 











00 copies one year (four quarters).............. oo anne 
Bingle copy. one year (four quarters) ... ° 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)... ° woo 





= re jes (one quarter), each. 
pies, or over, to one address for one “iad 
gis. 00 oor hundred. 
400 copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 
$16.00 per hundred. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the 


yearly 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

Measrs. Hodder and ore. 27 Paternoster Row 
London, EK. C, , will oe d The American Sunday School 
Times, post free ‘for rt year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The = 42 will be 
sold by all the prince a newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scho Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, excepting for the 
months of November and December. During these 
months there being a avg extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of n.d verusing matter for its columns, 
the sate will be 30 cents ver agate line. Advertise- 
ments oan early in the year, but pi ames | 
through Nu vember and December, will be chargec 
at the Increased rate for the eight issues of those 
months, Itis believed that this uniforu: low rate, 
which makes THE SUNDayY ScHOOL Times the cheap- 
est advertising medium, by far. among the religious 
weeklies, will meet with the general approval of ad- 

vertigers. The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois 
type, leaded) in the Business partment will be 
$1.00 per counted line for each insertion, and for 
Special Notices (solid agate) 40 cents per line for each 
insertion at any season. When any advertising agent 
offers lower rates than those here given, he directly 

violates the condition pen which he is allowed the 
requis wr agents’ commission, aud thereby forfeits his 
i to the same, 
tiers concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
___725 Chestnut t St., Philadelphia. 


MENEEL Y.. & . COMPANY. 
Fifty Sans ele ae c URC anne due Ci CHIMES, 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, ete. Improved PatTENT 
MoUNTINGS, - Catalogues free. No yagencies, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C hurebes 
chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, eto. FULLY 
WARRANYED, (¢ ‘atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
anrers.© mere aPatg, Satin, Special 
bent free to parties needing bells, — 


CHURCH LAMPS 
A. J. WEIDENER. 
No. 36 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


* & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


















HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES TO FRIENDS 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Jouyx D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named belrw receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


Name 








Post Office 


~<oo- were em ee oe ee oo oe ee wees one= 








State cone eoce 





MAHER & GROSH, 


_ EDUCATIONAL. | 


- MARVIN COLLEGE. 


This a preety is now offered for sale on easy 
terms. Located in the gardenspot of the great State 
of Texas, ina fast growing town. It presents a rare 
opportunity for building up one of the best schoo!s in 
the State. For particulars, address H. W. Graber, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


Bi AIRSVILLE (Pa.) LADIES’ SEMINARY 
iin semi-annual session jm - Feb. Ist, 
Rev. T. R. EWING, Principal. 


i [ox SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, tw ~~ 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers b 
goruenes to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun- 
ay School Times, and Rev. 8. W. I 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadel phia. For yh. hag add 
MRS. J. A. BOGA RDUS. Principal. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Elocution, in all its departments, taught by com- 
petent instructors. Full course two years (three hours 
daily, five days in the week): shorter course of ONE 
YEAR for those who are limitedas to time. For cir- 
culars, apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Principal, 

1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


~§chools and Families 


Supplied with competent Instructors WwiTHocT 
CHARGE. Good Teachers furnished with positions, 
Application | form for stamp. 
T. LOTE SWORTH PINCKNEY, 
gency for Schools and Teac hers, 
___Domestic Building, Broadway, Cor. Lith St., N. Y. 


Elocutionist’s Annual( No. 7) 
200 pages. Latest Readings 

Dialogues, etc. Publi ished 
by Natio nal School of Elo- 


cution and Oratory. Sent, 
post-paid: paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. J.W SHOEMAKE R 
& CO., Nos, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., dealers in Elocutionary Publications. 





Which is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 


“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. 1 PRE-|: 
FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is 
No. 192. Price $10. 


KID LINED BIBLES §5 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St, 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphiaj 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St, 
~hicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco 


ULPIT PAINTINGS. 


Du — ates of 100 sets used by R 
in ilk ustrated sermons, in twenty years’ Sevivel 
efforts in 700 Churches. 

Send him three 3-cent stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of 20 4 ms & super- 








Silk and Gold Banners, $5 00 Each. 
Larger Banners, - $10, $25, $50 


Silk and Gold $.$ ‘Baers, $F 00 each 


Send for Ci ircular, 59 Carmine St. N.Y 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
RBCHOOLS. Prices to suit the thnes—over 50 kinds 
and designs—com prising Motto Cards— Reward Cards 
Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards—Bible Verse 


Cards —Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal Cards | 


TEACHERS price ist EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE to any address. J . BUFFORD'S 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Roston, Mass. 
ScRrot sLanrd FERN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM for Lic 
48 page book. T!lustrated with 24 Pen Scrolls, Fern 
Leaves, Mottoes, Birds, etc ,» in Colors, 12 for €1 post- 
said, 4 album quotations giv en free with each album. 
Siamps take n. Namepaper, J. F. Ingalls L: ynn, Mass. 


Send for sample Weekly Lesson Leaf. 





qnneaas ) wing them. 1020 Arch St., Phi a. 


| Reduction in Price. 

| Paper covers .. 

Cloth 
Address 

| HOWARD GANNETT, 


35 cents, 


> 
““ .« 6S “ 


B ANECDOTES: 


—= AND. = 
ILLUSTRATIONS) 


i) 5) \LibraryN umbers. 


Pertorare .Cum'd, (Oc 100. 152 
tters. per Sheet, 5 cts. 
®.F.Van Geasen. | iia Nassau St.N.Y.! 








(This blank for ws ose e only by American subscribers.) 
28 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, Razor-Steel Pocket Cutlery. 
















All goods hand-forged 
from razor steel, and ex- 
changed free if soft or 
flawy. We send, post 
ege paid by us, 1 b/ade,— 
strong, 35c.; extrastrong 
and tested, 60c. 2 blade — 






boys’, 2c; strong, 50c.; 
extra strong made for 
hard service, 75c. 3 blade, 
—pen, 7 strong, $1; 
Congress, 31.4. Ladies .— 
50 to Pruners,—Me- 





New knife, No. 421, strong, tut no corners to wear pockets, price 75 cents, Same, with dium, 75c.; our best. very 
3 blades, price $1.00. Or light 4-biade congress knife, $1.00 


Solid steel scissors, medium size, 50c. [ilustrated list of knives, razors, and scissors, free. 


strong and tested, $1.00. 








52] Bromfield St., , Boston. ' 





Us the Order of Service fourd In The Scholars | 


) Quarterly. Issued in leafle: form at 75 cenis per 
hundred. No exira charge for pumage 





The ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
and SANTA FE R.R.CO 
have now for sale 








Two ‘MILLION ee 


Choice Farming and V 
Grazing Lands,spe- / 

cially adapted to 
Wheat Growing, 
Stock Raising, 











J short winters, pure 
water, rich soil: in 


7 SOUTHWEST KANSAS 








¥FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


J A.S. JOHNSON 


Land Commissioner A. T.& 8. F. BR. B.Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


LANDS 








SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, FREE BY MAIL. 
10 Giadiolus, 10 fine sorts, named....$ .50 
es 9 Lilies, 9 fine sorts, named......... 

”, 12 Double Tuberoses........ ‘ 
6 Doubie Tuberoses, Peari.. dmheudee 45 


¢ All good large Bulbs. Remit Currency or 
Postage Stamps. warrant everything I 
sell to be true toname. Bsavtirus Iiies- 
TRatep Caratoovs Fres. I offer many 
new and beautiful post mg some of which I possess the only Stock 
in America. 40 New Lilies; my collection (70 kinds) is one of the 
choicest in the world. New Amary lis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Car- 
nations, Roses, Choice Seeds of House Plants, &c. Ali Seeds, both 
ad Vegetable, are seld in Five-Cent Papers (except Choice 
se kinds), the best system ever adopted. Quality in all 

™ rices are low. My goods have an established 
li parts of the world. 


. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y¥. 





























Sent free to = who apply by - 
s+ on erson it Cee 
3s ortian t Street, New York. 





New Scariet Striped Ceranitum 


NEW LIFE! 


By mail, paid. To any one sending us 
$1.25 for 5 plants of this Geranium 
we wil aad a plant gratis. A single 
plant mailed free for 4Oc. "Our 
Catalogue containing Colored Plate of 
above Geranium free. We also send 
by mau, prepaid, 13 Ever-Blooming Roses, 
flowering size, labeled, for $1.25. 

_ aa GREE NHOU: SES, a id, 9. 


Estabit blishea sa 1853, 
REvSe ONE ‘Siate and Sannatone Works. 





Of the latest and moet beautiful designs, a allo - 


Slate snd Soavstone Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 
Offic nd Selesreom : 1210 Ridge Avenu 
Factory: Ls 1213 Spring Garden St .Philada, 
< for IU wsiraced Cuiulogue and Price. Liat. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- | 
tisement in The Sunday Sc!..vt Times. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—— 


I WILL NOT LET THEE Go. 


[ Translated, in the Friends’ Review, from Deazler, 1692. ] 
I will not let thee go, thou Help in time of need ; 
Heap ill on ill, I trust thee stil), 
E’en when it seems that thou wouldst slay 
indeed. 
Do as thou wilt with me, I yet will cling to 


thee. 
Hide thou thy face, yet, Help in time of need, 
I will not let thee go! 


I will not let thee go; should I forsake my bliss? 
No, Lord, thou’rt mine, and I am thine; 
Thee will I hold when all things else I miss; 
Though dark and sad the night, joy cometh 
with thy light, 
O thou my Sun; should I forsake thy bliss? 
I will not let thee go! 


I will not let thee go, my God, my Life, my 

Lord ! 
Not Death can tear me from his care 
Who for my sake his soul in death outpour’d. 
—- for love to me: I say in love to 

thee, 

E’en when my heart shall break, My God, my 
Life, my Lord, 

I will not let thee go! 


LAME IN BOTH FEET. 
[From The Watchword. ] 


There is no more touching story, or 
finer illustration of grace in the Bible, than 
that contained in the history of Mephi- 
bosheth, the son of Jonathan. The first 
book of Samuel exhibits the story of Saul’s 
cruel persecution of David: of that beauti- 
ful friendship which, nevertheless, bound 
together the hearts of David and of Jona- 
than, Saul’s son. Here we read of the 
covenant which He who “loved David as 
he loved his own soul” caused him to rati- 
fy, promising, on his part, protection from 
his father’s anger, and exacting of David 
this pledge: “And thou shalt not only 
while yet I live show me the kindness of 
the Lord, that I die not: but also thou 
shalt not cut off thy kindness from my 
house forever” (1 Sam. 20: 14, 15). 

Atter further history of bitter and re- 
lentless persecution, on Saul’s part, we 
have the record of his death and that of 
his sons Jonathan and Abinadab and 
Malchishua. As the tidings come to the 
family, the nurse of Mephibosheth, now 
a child of five years of age, flees with the 
little one in her arms, and letting him fall, 
he becomes lame for life. Poor Mephi- 
bosheth made a cripple by the stumbling 
of another! He is only a type of every 
lame sinner. It is not by our own halting, 
simply, that we have become bruised and 
broken. Ruin through another’s fall is not 
only the doctrine of Scripture, but the 
doctrine of all human experience as well. 
And we need not go back to Adam to 
verify it. The father who stumbles 
through strong drink, the mother who 
trips in the snare of worldliness and fash- 
ion, must each remember that they may 

be laming for life the children intrusted to 
nn training. We may rebel against the 
theological doctrine of the ruin of the race 
through the fall of our first parents, but 
we cannot deny the fact in common life. 
Society is written all over with teachings 
and warnings on this point. Search out 
the history of the morally maimed and 
halt and lame and bruised of this world, 
and see how often you will find their fall 
to be the direct result of some ancestral 
stumbling. 

Aud how apt a picture is this of a help- 
less sinner—“ lame on both feet.’ It is not 
simply true that the fall has caused us all 
to limp—it has made us utterly unable to 
walk in the path of the just. The two 
steps which must always go together in 
equal measure, in order that we may run 





perfectly in the way of God's command- 
| ments, are, the doing of the right and the 
| not doing of the wrong ; ‘ ‘Thou shalt” and 
‘Thou shalt not,” expresses the constant 
commandment of the law. And in both 
| requirements alike we fail; we are lame in 
both feet. Like Paul, if we confess the 
whole truth cone oe ourselves, we must 
say, “The good that I would I do net, but 
the evil which I would not that I do.” 
Such is the condition of the sinner. 

But now grace comes in. David is 
upon the throne; and immédiately we 
| hear him asking of Ziba, Saul’s servant, 

“Is there not yet any of the house of Saul, 
| that I may show the kindness vf God unto 
him?” (2 Sam. 9: 3.) How apt those 
words, “the kindness of God”! It is only 
the kindness of God that can show un- 
| merited and unsolicited favor to enemies. 
|‘ But after that the kindness and love of 
: God our Saviour toward man appeared, not 
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by works of righteousness which we have | 
a but according to his mercy he saved | 

3” (Titus 3: 4,5). Butmark the ground | 
on which this graceis proffered. ‘Is there 
not any left of the house of Saul, that I 
may show him kindness /for Jonathan’s 
sake?” (9:1.) Itis the dear love for the 
dead saan that moves David’s heart. | 
It is the strength of that sacred covenant | 
“thou shalt not cut off thy loving-kind- | 
ness from my house forever,” that binds | 
that heart to good-will and blessing. 

“Then King David sent and fetched 
him ... from Lo-debar.” Of course, a 
lame and helpless sinner cannot come to 
God in his own strength. The lost sheep | 
was laid upon the shoulders of the good | 
shepherd and brought home; and so 
must the lost sinner be fetched from Lo- 
debar—the place of no pasture, as the 
words mean in the Hebrew. And how 
surely grace awakens penitence and hu- 
mility, when once it is recognized. When 
Mephibosheth was come to David “ ‘he fell 
on his face and did reverence.” And 
when David made known to him his pur- 
poses of grace, he bowed himself and 
said, ‘“ What is thy servant, that thou 
shouldst look upon such a dead dog as I 
am?” The kindness of God brings the | 
deepest humiliation. That is according to | 
the law of grace. Not penitence induc- | 
ing God’s favor, but God’s favor produc- 
ing penitence. “The goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance.” We remem- 
ber another who took the place of a dog 
before the Son of David, and asked to be | 
permitted to eat the crumbs which fell | 
from the master’s table. Blessed attitude | 
of humiliation! They whoare ready to ac- 
cept the crumbs are likelv to get a whole | 
loaf; for behold what is given to Mephi- 
bosheth: “TI will surely show thee kind- | 
ness for Jonathan thy father’s sake, and 
will restore unto thee all the land of Saul | 
thy father, and thou shalt eat bread at my 
table continually. | 

Sonship ; : inheritance ; communi :—these 
are precisely the blessings of grace and 
redemption. The prodigal proposes to | 
to become as a “hired servant” to his | 
father ; but he hears instead, “this my son” 
(Luke 15: 19-24). “ Behold what man- 
ner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons 
of God. ? “And if sons then we are heirs. 
“ All things are yours ; and ye are Christ’s ; 
and Christ is God’s.” And communion 
with the Lord, constantly eating at the 
table of his bounty—this is the certain 
privilege of the saved. And all this, we 
must remember, is for Jonathan’s sake. 
All our blessings and riches of grace are 
for Christ’s sake. 

















VARIETIES OF CHARACTER. 
[By Catherine Stanley.] 


Nobody believes in another person’s ex- 
perience. There is a prejudice conceived | 
on a first superficial glance of people and 
circumstances, which nothing but your 
own observation can correct; and then 
you look back with wonder to recover the 
trace of why you thought so. People are 
so proud of penetration, of detecting char- 
acter at a coup d’ci/ that they seem to forget 
how many little details go to form any- 
thing like a just estimate. It seldom hap- 
pens that, when a violent like or dislike is 





conceived on first acquaintance, further | ~ 


knowledge will not qualify the one or 
soften the other, till sometimes the balance 
of liking is not only modified, but entirely 
changed. . . . Then again there is a great 
difference in the use we are to make of 
people—their relative position with regard 
to us; such a one is dull as an acquaint- 
ance, disagreeable in general society, unat- 
tractive in casual intercourse; but, on the 
other hand, has got those lovable qualities | 
which make the comfort of daily life, and | 
vice versa. The question of how you like 
a person should be answered not by asingle 
negative or afiirmative—“ very much,” 
“not at all”—but by defining how, in 
what way, we like or not—as what and 
for what. Many mistakes might be saved | 
thus; many might come to a right under- 
standing who are only under a mistake 
because they confound terms, and talk of 
the quantity of liking, when they ought to 
define the quality of it. For instance, | 
like A to live with constantly; B as my | 
companion at dinner; C as a companion 
in a walk; D to be merry with; E to be 
grave with; F to consult; G to look at; 
H to listen to; K to listen to me; L to 
call out my mind; M to do my heart good, 
etc. 
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= ee tatermetion, 
interest-table, calendar, | 
po. a will be mailed on mee + 
ng to C. E. ines, | 
Be, Palindai 
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THE 


“Musical Curricula 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Leads all Improvements in the art of 
Music Teaching. 


It goes to work on the plan that pupils should not 
be made to pursue their studies in the tedious, mechan- 
ical meth . which, while making the fingers supple, 
qwast and warp the mental faculties. The “ MustcaL 

‘{URRICULUM” early opens up the beauties of the 
ehenny of music, and gives the PR oil glimpses .of the 
science, while it teaches the art. The gradual devel- 
opment of the mee at is fascinating; at every step 
something is gain and that something is clearly de- 
fined anc exemplified hatever is of an abstract 
nature is continually relieved by the introduction of 
pleasing exercises or songs, which, while constantly 
progressing, furnish, also, agreeablo relaxation. 





Give the “Musical Curriculum” a care- 
ul examination. 
Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Or, 805 Broa pway, New YorRK. . 
RIE LT AEE ATI LER IE 
The GLEE CIRCLE, by T. F.| 
Seward, is a valuable collection of | 
| Glees, Part Songs, Male Quartets, etc., 
useful for Musical Societies, Singing 
Classes, Glee Clubs and all lovers of 
Song. 192 pages; only $9.00 per 
doz. Sert post-paid on receipt of $1. 





BIGLOW «& MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street,| 73 Randolph Street, 











NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
"6 176 























Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 


CLERGY- 
MEN, SvU- 
PERINTEN- 
DENTs & SuN- 
DAY SCHOOL 
Workers will find 


the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J.H 
Kurzenknabe. besides contribu- 
tions from over 60of the best Hymn 
and Music writersin the land. Sin- 
gle copy 35c.—$3.60 per dozen—$30 per 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


1 My Mother's Welding Ring. New 
| MUSIC Je Song.—W. D. Thompson. 35 cts. 


Further Side.—New sacred song, by W. T. Fariynue. 
35 cts. Thoughts at Eve, by Shannon. The prettiest 
reverie in print. 60 «ts. Operatic French Lancers.— 
35 cts. yeneral Grant's Welcome March, 
—Delaney. 40 . es Waliz.—J. 7 H. 40 
ts. n iece o usic mai'ed on receipt of price. 
” ant? LEE & WALKER, - # 

1113 Chestnut § Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Wreath of Praise 
New 8.8. MUSIC Book 
25,000 to Give Away. 


Or one Copy to each Supt. sending name and loca- 
tion of his School, inclosing Six = = stamps for 
mailing purposes. Address ASA HULL, _ 

” 240 Fourth Ave., Nowe Yorke N.Y 


“BAND INSTRUMENT  - e 


Our new cataloque of Band 
PER 











Instruments, Music, Suits, 
Caps, Beits,Pouches,Pom- 
pons, Drum Majors’ Stafls 
and Hats, Epaulets, Cap- 
Lamps, Stands, and Out- 
fits contains 85 pages of 
information for musicians. 
Mailed free. Address 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State S 
















St, » Chicago, nL 


< SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS" 
AMPLE COPY FREE. 


<2 SPRINGER’S 


TRANSFER DESIGNS 


R THE INTERNATIONAL 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


4 "PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO. 


PROVIDENCE,R.!. 





FRIENDS! | ‘O ‘ou are in any 40 interested in 


BEES OR HONEY! 


We will with wy asure OR you @ sample copys of our 
MONTHLY EANINGS IN BEECULTURE, with 
4 descriptive we A ot the latest improvements in 
Hives, HONEY EXTRACTORS, ARTIFICIAL COMB, 
SecTION HONKEY-BOXES, all books and journals, and 
everything pertaining to Bee Cu Iture, Nothing pat- 
ented. Simply mead 70 stal card, 
written plainly, to A. IL Rov: i, sdeaina, | Ohio. 


HAVE YOU Prayer Meeting Manual 
Containing a Theme, with References, oughts, and 


an appropriate Hymn for each week inthe year. 64 

ages. Price, 10 cis., or $1.00 per dozen, Majiled free. 
p GARRETT & CO., 705 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 
Pa.,or American Sunday-school Union: 








‘94 Everywhere known and prized for 

‘ZR Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
“IN Tasteful and excellent improvements, 

Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 





IQustrated Catalogues sent I~ 
J. ESTEY & CoO., 
Brattleboro. vi 


Church Organs. 





HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the CINCINNATI 

Music Haut; the werful Centennial Organ; 

the great O wan in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn; and of nearly 1,000 others for every 
part of the count: 
ESTABLISHED IN ! 29, 

We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 

ORGAN (of pipes only), at ‘prices varying from $300 to 
+ 000 | ons upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others 
are Invited to apply to us direct for all ‘(information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications fur- 
nished on application. 


“THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
PaTENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


| Used by all the great artists. Universally recom- 


mended by the Musical Profession, 





PRONOUNCED THE BEST PIANO OF THE Day. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


We especially invite the ——— of —- and 
amateurs to a test of this O a 
fitness for improvisation. ioc e polos isetion of sto 
makes it possible for the player to express all the 
varied effects which can be produced on a large Pipe 
Organ by HEPPE. 


C. J. HEPPE’S 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 


Cor. Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. 


ORGANS AND PIANOS 








$ 50.00 


PIANOS ; 7-Octave Piano, - 175.00 
71-13 “ - - 200.00 
For purity of tone, elasticity of touch, and beauty of 
construction. they are not excelled. Sent on test trial 
of 10 days. 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. No money required until you 
have seen and tested the instrument. Special offers | 
in order tc have them in roduced, Illus! rated cata- 
logue and price list FREE. Please address at once, 


CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. 





not used a year, good as new; warranted. NEW | 
PIANOS and ORGANS at EXTRAORDIN ARY LOW 
prices for cash. Catalogues mailed. Horace Waters & 
Co., 526 Broadway, cor. 12 St., N.Y. P.O, Box, @530. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGANS [325 Stops, set Gulden Tongue Reeus, Uel a, 
Knee S wells, Walnut Case, ane ‘d @ years, Stool & Book Sos. 
New Piameos, $143 to . €e Newspaper sent F ree. 


_ Address Daniel F. Beatty. Washington, New Jersey. , 


BSASCIORTICONS) 





With New Improved and Carefully Selected 
AGIC 


N | 
= J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
For convenience and efficiency, for as or ler 
public use, they stand 


RIVALLED. 


Circularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, Cte Ed.,75 cents, 
Splendid Outfite at Bottom Prices. 


| USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of | 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 








a a +. 
ee ont [eas 











ORGANS oe a oe Ot 60.00 | 


A GREAT OFFER! | oncecs S50 werares | 











FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BOTH WAYS IF | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From D. L. Smith, Waterbury, Conn., January 10, 1880, 


Tcan truthfully say that even at the advanced rates, 

your paper is the cheapest advertising medium that t 

now o { have already received over $500 from my 
advertisement (four insertions) and ordersstill come at 
an average of %.00a day. I am enlarging my “ Micro- 
graph ” and making it much better every way. When 
I get it perfected L shall want to use your advertising 
columns again, 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manufacturer, 
Wash ington, N./. 
I consider The Sunday School Times one of the very 
oest advertising mediums. 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York, 

We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of the 
advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of each 
mail. 


From H F Revell, Publisher, Chicago, IU 
Have had about two hundred orders for sample 


copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times 


From Bverybody's Publishing Co. 
1878 


The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has in- 
-reased 20,000 copies in the inst six months, and we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Foiding Book 

Cuse, Hazleton, Pa, 

Allow me tocommend The u nday chool Times as 
a very valuable aivertising medium. The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


.. Chicago, Ill., June 28, 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowlby, 
& Co., Washington, N. J. 


It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns, 


From Croft, Wilbur, & Ob., Manufacturers a Confec- 
tionery, £ hiladelphia, —January 7 7, 1878. 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can truth- 
full say that no paper has brought us so good returns 
as The Sunday School Times. An advertisement in- 
serted in its columns brought us cash orders from the 
larger share of all the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manufac- 
— and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 15, 
877. 

Itisa qigasare to me toinform you that my adver- 
tising in The Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisfactory of any I have ever done without exception. 
Before I had seen the issue containing my first adver- 
tisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had founda 
medium of the greatest value. [ am glad to notice 
that you ri aly exclude advertisements which are tn- 
tended to deceive by —— that cannot possibly be 
made good, onal believe the value of your medium 
and the good-will of your patrons is largely due to this 
fact. 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, Organs, 
etc., @ East 14th Street, New York.—February 16, 1877. 
We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 

medium we consider The Sunday School Times one of 

the best we use. 


From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadelphia,— August 31, 1877. 

I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
ex perience, 


From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salie St., Chicago, Iu.— 
January 16, 1877. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
season, Of Ue Franklin Hotel, Philadeiphia.—July 31, 
76. 


I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 
ness, J do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in your paper oftener than from 
any other paper in which | have advertised this season. 


From nf f marae aph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 

29, 18 

We have received a large number of applications for 
the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, in- 
cluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 


17 Dey St, 
New York, 


Itis but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge its superior merits as an advertising me- 
dium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in ‘The Sunday School Times brought us more 


| cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 


five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 


| ges | of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
| the advertisement was seen in The Sunday School 


| and have them at hand for reference, should | 


use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 


| paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a| 


handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
| the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
| file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | in The 


Lore petose ever known 
R ifles, 4 Hevolvers. 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Cats alogue. " 


Times, These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


For advertising rates see Publisher’s Department. 


__JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 














P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


‘Durable, | Comfortable Cleanly, Healthful and Economical 
Al Tes the Most Desirable Spring Bed in Use. 








\d KELSO & CO., Manufacturers, 210 Market 8t., 
Philada. 4e-Send for Circular and Price List 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
CAXTON, $13; o> se 
COLUMBIAN P suit. 
Inking, from us tote = ‘do the 
work of a $250 Press, Presses trom 
$8.50. Stanip tor catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established WT. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
| will oblige the publisher, as well az the adver- 
| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
Sunday School Times. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





(Vol. XXII, No. 7. 











PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THe SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
pear lowing rates, which include postage. 
bs woscencgapnoce ennesesceeee 92.00 cach. 
coptes to one. BAATORS, ...ccccncne bs 9a 
e 10 to 19 Copies to one address..... eoocee LH 
2 copies or + etend one address ..... sccose 149 * 


She yeiions pabes on Kan ire what date 
@ aubscriber has alka thes wet ty teat 
date 


be dt t d, he will conti to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, 
subscriber. 80 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
— that he has received it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the “ ration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unileas a renewal for same ta received, 
Subscriptions Mh fe seolved for any portion of a 


year a 

Wiles the Papers oe foe aclub must be sent in a pack- 
age to one ad , the publisher desires to have for 
reference the names of all thesubscribers. He there- 
fore requires that each club subscription be accom 
panied with a list of the names and addresses of the 
persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Suc paditionsl 41 











scriptions to =? at the same time with the club as |. 


or’ pally. ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
chan red should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All ad 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents pet year, 
This paper esigned to supply jae = rg ate with 
helps, in the" tine of their LS. * gare work, to which teach- 
ers ane pane ll mee ae pon =I ie is published 
mont anc sent, on rece! of its price, ~4 
to cubeorhere of The Times who are Pastors or Su 

tendents (inclu tang in the latter class ansistant superin- 
tendents, and h ofdepartments meeting in separate 
rooms), and who, when Tiorias it, state t they are 


to The Superintendents 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have paid | 
for The Sunday School Times, as given on the yellow 
address label on The Times. 


dresses should include 








In di your renewal 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 

every Sunday in t ear. 

100 copies, one At § .60 

00 OBS FORE. ccccoccoscccvceconsqocesooccccccs 7.20 

Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one month. 

THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 


sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
| pocterdy « appropriate music, etc., etc. 












Bin rm copies (one quarter), each. .05 
ples, or over, to one address for one “school, 

a5 00 per hundred. 
copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 

$16.00 per hundred. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the 


yearly 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, K. C., ty Cay The American Sunday School 
Times, post t free, a year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scholars’ Q Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements ts 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, excepting for the 
months of November and December. Haring these 
months there being a Javge extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of nd verusing matter for its columns, 
the iate will be 30 cents per agate line. Advertise- 
ments beginning early in the year, but ri toe | 
through Nu veuber and December, will be chargec 
at the increased rate for the eight issues of those 
months. Itis believed that this uniform: low rate, 
which makes THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs the cheap- 
est advertising medium, by far. among the religious 
weeklies, will meet with the general approval of ad- 
vertisers, The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois 
type, leaded) in the Business Dopartene “nt will be 
$1.00 per counted line for each insertion, and for 
Special Notices (solid agate) 40 cents per line for each 
insertion atany season. When any advertising agent 
offers lower 1ates than those here given, he directly 
violates the coudition upon which he is allowed the 
regular agents’ commission, and thereby forfeits his 
> to the same, 

titers concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
___725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


MENEE LY. & ¢ COMPANY. 


ELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, 
Fifty poy established. <i HURCH BELLS fr? HIMES, 
Acabpmemy, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved PatTEntT 
MouNTINGs, . Catalogues free, No agencies, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
chools, Fire Alar 8, Farms, eto, FUL LY 
WARRANYED, Catal gue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, O. 


MENEELY & LR SRnLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. 
Manufacture a sapere quality of BEL MA ial 
attention given CHURCH BELIA, —— 
sent free to parties needing bells, 


CHURCH LAMPS 
A. J. WEIDENER. 
No. 36 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


+ & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


Silk and Gold Banners, md 00 Each. 























Larger Banners, - - 0, $25, $50 


Silk and Gold 8. $ ‘Ba aa $5 00 each 


Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St. N.Y 
peri. NEW AND BEAUTIFUL | ha #5 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY ANT 


> DAY 
RCHOOLS. 


Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 


aud designs—comprising Motto Cards— Reward Cards | 


Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards—Bible Verse 
Cards —Gond Desire Cards—and Hymnal Cards, | 
TEACHERS price Hst EDUCATIONAL CARDS 


Oa. ™ <r anv address, J. H. 
ublishers of Nove rm in Fine A 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston. M = 
CROLL ard FERN AUT en \PH ALBUM for Lic 
i 48 page book, [! lustrated with M4 Pen Scrolis, Fern 
Leaves, Mottoes. Birds, ete., in Colors. 12 for €1 post- 
Bram #49 album gu tations giv en free with each album. 
amps taken. Name paper. J. F. Ingalls Lynn, Mass. 


Send for sample Weekly Lesson Leuf, 





BUFFORD'S | ———— 


HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES T0 FRIENDS 





FILL THIS OUT 


AND MAIL IT. 





Joux D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named belrw receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


Name .....- 





Post Office 








é woe 





County 
State 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—_@——__—_ 


I WILL NOT LET THEE GO. 


[ Translated, in the Friends’ Review, from Deazler, 1692. ] 


I will not let thee go, thou Help in time of need ; 
Heap ill on ill, I trust thee stil), 
E’en when it seems that thou wouldst slay 
indeed. 
Do as thou wilt with me, I yet will cling to 


thee. 
Hide thou thy face, yet, Help in time of need, 
I will not let thee go! 











(This blank for use only by American subscribers.) _ 








MAHER & ‘GROSH, 28 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, Razor-Steel Pocket Cutlery. | 


New knife, 


Solid steel scissors, medium size, 50c, 
__ EDUCATIONAL. 
MARVIN COLLEGE. 


This splendid property is now offered for sale on easy 
terms. Located in the gardenspot of the great State 
of Texas, ina fast growing town. It presents a rare 
opportunity for building up one of the best schoo!s in 
the State. For particulars, address H. W. Graber, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


Bi AIRSVILLE (Pa.) LADIES’ SEMINARY 
a ine na semi-annual session begins Feb. 1st, 
Kkv. T. R. EWING, ree 


| [ OMESCHOOL F FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough educ: ation. Refers by 
_eceenon to H,. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun- 
ay School Times, and Rev. 8S. W. — 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, addr 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Elocution, in all its departments, taught by com- 
petent Instructors. Fullcourse two years (three hours 
daily, five days in the week): shorter course of ONK 
YEAR for those who are limited as to time. For cir- 
culars, apply to R. R. RAY MOND, Principal, 

1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Schools and Families 


with 





Supplied competent Instructors WITHOUT 


CHARGE. Good Teachers furnished with positions. 
Application , form for stamp, 
7, © OTE SWORTH PINCKNEY, 


rency for Schools and Teac hers, 
___ Domestic Building, Broadway, Cor, lith St., N.Y. 
Elocutionist’s Annual( es 7) 
200 pages. Latest Readings 
Dialogues, etc. Published 
by National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Sent, 
post-paid: paper, 35¢; cloth, 75c. J.W SHOE MAKER 
& CO., Nos, 1416 and 1418 C hestnut Stre et, Philadelphia, 
Pa., dealers in Eloc utionary Publications. 


Which is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 


“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. | PRE- 
FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is 
No. 192. Price $10. 


KID LINED BIBLES $5 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St, 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphiaj 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St, 
“hicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco 


ULPIT pees 


a= licates of 100 sets used by R 
in ilk ustrated sermons, in twenty years’ sovival 
efforts in 700 Churches. 
Send him three &cent stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of 200 pastors or super- 
case using them. 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


} Reduction in Price. 
Paper covers .. 


Cloth eo 


“ 








35 cents, 
«ae 


ANECDOTES: ites 


mame HOWARD GANNETT, 
1 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 52] Bromfield St., 


| LibraryN umbers. 
| Pgerforared.Cum’d, (0c 105. ‘52 
Also Letters, per Sheet, 5 cts. 
o.5.Ven Evoren. 116 Nassau St.N.Y. 








v0. 421, strong, but no corners to wear pockets, price 75 cents, 
3 blades, price $1.00. Or light 4-blade congress knife, $1.00. 


Boston. | 





| 1 SE the Orde: of Service found in The Scholars 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for pumage, 


from razor steel, and ex- 
changed free if soft or 
flawy. We send, post- 
age paid by us, 1 b/ade,— 
stroig, 3c.; extrastrong 
and tested, 60c. 2 blade — 





boys’, 2c; strong, 50c.; 

extra strong made for 

7 hard service T5c. 3 blade, 

pen, 75e ” strong, $1; 

Congress, $1.4. Ladies .— 

50 to 75c. Pruners,—Me- 

Same, with dium, 75c.; our best, very 








The ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
and SANTA FE R.R.CO 
have now for sale 





TWO MILLION ACRES 78 


Choice Farming and, Yl 

Grazing Lama, ape~ A 

cially adapted to / 

Wheat Growing, / 

Stock Raising, 4 /paral- 
lel, the 


and Dairying, 
locatedin favored 
the Cot- Ry a 
























FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
A. S$. JOHNSON 

Land Commissioner A. T.& 8. F. R. R.Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


ANDS 


mp SEnDS BULBS, PLANTS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, FREE BY MAIL. 

10 Gladiolus, 10 fine sorts, named... 

awe 9 Lilies, 9 fine sorts, named... 
12 Double Tuberoses pcencoe 

















; All good large Bulbs. Remit Currency or 
Postage Stamps. I warrant everything I 
sell to be true toname. Beavtirut liivs- 
rratep Caratoour Frees. I offer many 
new and beautiful novelties, some of which I possess the only Stock 
in America. 40 New Lilies; my collection (70 kinds) is one of the 
choicest in the world. New Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Car- 
nations, Roses, Choice Seeds of House Plants, &c. Ali Seeds, both 
Flower and Vegetable, are sold in Five-Cent Papers (except Choive 
Greenhouse kinds), the best system ever adopted. Quality in all 
cases first-class. My prices are low. My goods have an established 
reputation, and go to all parts of the world, 


4. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 


HENDERSON®S 


Combined Catalorne of 


Set08“P unis 


Sent free to oa yin ply by rn 
Bet erson it Ce 
35 Sitlan treet, New York. 


New Scariet Striped Cerantum 


NEW LIFE! 


By mail, paid. To any one sending us 
$1.25 for S plants of this Geranium, 
we will aad a og > gratis, A single 
plant mailed free for 4O0c. ee-Our 
Catalogue containing Colored Plate of 
above Geranium free. We also send 
by mail, prepaid, 13 E vere Roses, 
flowering size, labeled, for 81.2 

_ eae GREE sHOUSES Reale, 9. 


















~ Establishea ea 1853, Ps 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 


on the latest and most beautiful designs, ne all - 


Slate and Sosvstone Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 


Office end Salesroom : 1210 Ridge Avenne. 
Pactory: 1211 & 1218 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
& isvor lh 


istrafed Cutal logue and Price- List. 








In ordering aie orin aie dnauien con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the | 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- | 
tisement in The Sunday Sc}..vs Times. 


All goods hand-forged | | 


strong and tested, $1.00. | 
Tilustrated list of knives, razors, and scissors, free. 


| I will not let thee go; should I forsake my bliss? 
| No, Lord, thou’rt mine, and I am thine; 
| Thee will I hold when all things else I miss; 
Though dark and sad the night, joy cometh 
with thy light, 
| O thou my Sun; should I forsake thy bliss? 
I will not let thee go! 


I will not let thee go, my God, 
Lord! 
Not Deaih can tear me from his care 
Who for my sake his soul in death out 
Thou died’st for love to me: I say in 
thee, 
E’en when. my heart shall break, My God, my 
Life, my Lord, 
I will not let thee go! 


my Life, my 


ur’d. 
ove to 


LAME IN BOTH FEET. 
[From The Watchword. ] 


There is no more touching story, or 
finer illustration of grace in the Bible, than 
that contained in the history of Mephi- 
bosheth, the son of Jonathan. The first 
book of Samuel exhibits the story of Saul’s 
cruel persecution of David: of that beauti- 
ful friendship which, nevertheless, bound 
together the hearts of David and of Jona- 
than, Saul’s son. Here we read of the 
covenant which He who “loved David as 
he loved his own soul” caused him to rati- 
fy, promising, on his part, protection from 
his father’s anger, and exacting of David 
this pledge: “And thou shalt not only 
while yet I live show me the kindness of 
the Lord, that I die not: but also thou 
shalt not cut off thy kindness from my 
house forever” (1 Set. 20: 14, 15). 

After further history of bitter and re- 
lentless persecution, on Saul’s part, we 
have the record of his death and that of 
his sons Jonathan and Abinadab and 
Malchishua. As the tidings come to the 
family, the nurse of Mephibosheth, now 
a child of five years of age, flees with the 
little one in her arms, and letting him fall, 
he becomes lame for life. Poor Mephi- 
bosheth made a cripple by the stumbling 
of another! He is only a type of every 
lame sinner. It is not by our own halting 
simply, that we have become bruised and 
broken. Ruin through another’s fall is not 
only the doctrine of Scripture, but the 
doctrine of all human experience as well. 
And we need not go back to Adam to 
verify it. The father who stumbles 
through strong drink, the mother who 
trips in the snare of worldliness and fash- 
ion, must each remember that they may 
be flaming for life the children intrusted to 
their training. We may rebel against the 
theological doctrine of the ruin of the race 
through the fall of our first parents, but 
we cannot deny the fact in common life. 
Society is written all over with teachings 
and warnings on this point. Search out 
the history of the morally maimed and 
halt and lame and bruised of this world, 
and see how often you will find their fall 
to be the direct result of some ancestral 
stumbling. 

And how apt a picture is this of a help- 
less sinner—‘' lame on both feet.’ It is not 
simply true that the fall has caused us all 
tolimp—it has made us utterly unable to 
walk in the path of the just. The two 
steps which must always go together in 
equal measure, in order that we may run 
perfectly in the way of God's command- 
ments, are, the doing of the right and the 
not doing of the wrong ; ‘*Thou shalt” and 
“Thou shalt not,” expresses the constant 
commandment of the law. And in both 
requirements alike we fail; we are lame in 
| both feet. Like Paul, if we confess the 
whole truth concerning - ourselves, we must 
| say, “The good that I would I do net, but 
| the evil which I would not that I do.” 
| Such is the condition of the sinner. 
| But now grace comes in. David is 
| upon the throne; and immediately we 
| 
} 





hear him asking of Ziba, Saul’s servant, 
| “Is there not yet any of the house of Saul, 
| that I may show the kindness of God unto 
| him?” (2 Sam. 9: 3.) How apt those 
| words, “the kindness of God”! It is only 
the kindness of God that can show un- 
| merited and unsolicited favor to enemies. 
“But after that the kindness and love of 
‘ God our Saviour toward mah appeared, not 
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by works of righteousness which we have | 


— but according to his mercy he saved | ¢¢ 


3” (Titus 3:4,5). Butmark the ground | 
pe which this graceis proffered. ‘Is there 
not any left of the house of Saul, that I 
may show him kindness for Jonathan’ s 
sake?” (9:1.) Itis the dear love for the 
dead Jonathan that moves David’s heart. 
It is the strength of that sacred covenant | 
“thou shalt not cut off thy loving-kind- 





ness from my house forever,” that binds 
that heart to good-will and blessing. 
“Then King David sent and fetched 
him . from Lo-debar.” Of course, a 
lame and helpless sinner cannot come to 
God in his own strength. The lost sheep | 
was laid upon the shoulders of the good | 
shepherd and brought home; and so 


must the lost sinner be fetched from Lo- | PTos*essing, furnish, also, agreeabl’ 


debar—the place of no pasture, as the 
words mean in the Hebrew. And how 

surely grace awakens penitence and ie 
mility, when once it is recognized. When 
Mephibosheth was come to David “he fell 
on his face and did reverence.” And 


| be made to 


| 
| 


when David made known to him his pur- | 


poses of grace, he bowed himself and 
said, “ What is thy servant, that thou 
shoul dst look upon such a dead dog as I 
am?” The kindness of God brings the | 
deepest humiliation. That is according to 
the law of grace. Not penitence induc- | 
ing God’s favor, but, ’s favor produc- 
ing penitence. “The goodness of God | 
leadeth thee to repentance.” We remem- 
ber another who took the place of a dog | 
before the Son of David, and asked to be | 
permitted to eat the crumbs which fell | 
from the master’s table, Blessed attitude | 
of humiliation! They whoare ready to ac- 


cept the crumbs are likelv to get a whole | 


loaf; for behold what is given to Mephi- | 
bosheth: “TI will surely show thee kind- | 
ness for Jonathan thy father’s sake, and 
will restore unto thee all the land of Saul | 
thy father, and thou shalt eat bread at my 
table continually. 

Sonship ; inheritance ; communion :—these 
are precisely the blessings of grace and 
redemption. The prodigal proposes | to 
to become as a “hired servant” to his 
father ; but he hears instead, “‘this my son” 
(Luke 15: 19-24). “ Behold what man- 
ner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons 
of God.” And if sons then we are heirs. 
“All things are OUTS ; ; and ye are Christ’s ; 
and Christ is God's And communion 
with the Lord, cmntantiy eating at the 
table of his bounty—this is the certain 
privilege of the saved. And all this, we 
must remember, is for Jonathan’s sake. 
All our blessings and riches of grace are 
for Christ’s sake. 














VARIETIES OF CHARACTER. 


[By Catherine Stanley.] 


Nobody believes in another person’s ex- | 
perience. There is a prejudice conceived 
on a first superficial glance of people and 
circumstances, which nothing but your 
own observation can correct; and then 
you look back with wonder to ‘recover the 
trace of why you thought so. People are 
so proud of penetration, of detecting char- 
acter at a coup d’ei/ that they seem to forget 
how many little details go to form any- 
thing like a just estimate, It seldom hap- 
pens that, when a violent like or dislike is 


conceived on first acquaintance, further % 


knowledge will not qualify the one or 
soften the other, till sometimes the balance | 
of liking is not only modified, but entirely 
changed. . . . Then again there is a great | 
difference in the use we are to make of | 
people—their relative position with regard | 
to us; such a one is dull as an acquaint- 
ance, disagreeable in general society, unat- 
tractive in casual intercourse} but, on the 


other hand, has got those lovable qualities | 


reverie in 
Porter. 





| 


which make the comfort of daily life, and | 


vice versa, The question of how you like | 
a person should be answered not by asingle 
negative or sffirmative—* seer much,” or 

‘not at all” i in 
what way, we like or not—as what and 
for what. 
thus; many might come to a right under- 
standing who are only under a mistake 





Many mistakes might be saved | 


because they confound terms, and talk of | 


the quantity of liking, when they ought to 
define the quality of it. For instance, | 
like A to live with constantly; B as my 
companion at dinner; C as a companion 
in a walk; D to be merry with; E to be 
grave with ; F to consult; G to look at; 
H to listen to; K to listen to me; L to 
call out my mind; M to do my heart good, 
etc. 
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THE 


Musical Curricalim, 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Leads all Improvements in the art of 


Music Teaching. 


It goes to work on the plan that pupils should not 
ursue their studies in the tedious, mechan- 
| ical methods, which, while making the fingers supple, 
dwarf and warp the mental faculties. The “ MustcaL 
CURRICULUM” early opens up the beauties of the 
theory of music, and gives the pupil glimpses of the 
science, while it teaches the art. Ime gradual devel- 
opment of the ~ is fascinating; at every step 
something is gain and that something is clearly de- 
fined and exemplified. Whatever is of an abstract 

nature is continually relieved by the introduction of 
pleasing exercises or songs, which, while constantly 
relaxation. 


Give the “Musical Curriculum’ 
ful examination. 


Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
CINCINNATI, 
Or, 805 Broapway, NEw YorK. 


OHIO 





The GLEE CIRCLE, 
Seward, is a valuable collection of 
| Glees, Part Songs, Male Quartets, etc., 
useful for Musical Societies, Singing 
Classes, Glee Clubs and all lovers of 
| Song. 192 pages; only $9.00 per 
doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 we ” 
CHICAG 


176 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 
Choirs. 


—o—— 


76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK, 

































CLERGY- 
MEN, SU- 
PERINTEN- 
DENTS & SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL 
Workers will find 
this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J.H 
Kurzenknabe. besides contribu- 
tions from over 60of the best Hymn 
and Music writers in the land. Sin- 


gle copy 35¢.—$3.60 per dozen—$30 per x 

100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 

Publishers, YORK, PA. 

MUSIC. \ My Mother's Weiding Ring. New 
Song.—W % : homage. 35 cts. 

Further Side. new sacred song, by W. T. Fariynue. 


35 cts. Thoughts at Eve, by Shannon. T' he prettiest 
rint. cts, Operatic French Lancers.— 
ets. General Grant's Welcome March, 
—Delaney. 40 cts. Colonnade Waltz.—J. R. H. 40 
cts. Any piece of Music mai'ed on receipt of price. 
cE & WAL 
1113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wreath of Praise 


New 878. MUSIC BooK 


25,000 to Give Away. 


Or one Copy to each Supt. sending name and loca- 

tion of his School, inclosing Six Cents CLE, 8 for 

mailing purposes. Address ASA I ie 
4 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


BAND INSTRUMENT CATALOGUE, 


Our new cataloque of Band ZGO 
NW 




















Instruments, Music, Suits, 
Caps, Belts, Pouches,Pom- 
pons, Drum Majors’ Staffs 
and Hats, Epaulets, Cap- 
Lamps, Stands, and Out- 
fits contains 85 pages of 
information for musicians. 
Mailed free. Address 
LY ON & HEALY, 162 2 State S 8t., — mL 








BLACKBOARD CRAYON 


TeUBUSHED ONLY Fo 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 
S AMPLE COPY FREE 


PRINGER'S 


TRANSFER DESIGNS 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


4S; PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Sy PROVIDENCE,R.!, 





FRIENDS! It you are in 


BEES OR HONEY) 


| We will with wee asure send you 2 ane CORy.S of our 
MONTHLY EANINGS IN BEECU TEE . with 
a descriptive peton ies ot the latest improvements in 
BivkEs, HONEY EXTRACTORS, ARTIFICIAL COMB, 
SECTION HONKY-BOXEs, all books and journals, and 
everything pertaining Se Bee | Culture. Nothing par 
ented. Simply send - stal card, 
written plainly, to A. f Rov 4, seaina, Ohio. 


HAVE YOU Prayer Meeting Manual 
Containing a Theme, with References. oughts, an 


an appropiate Hymn for each week in the 
10 cts., or $1.00 per dozen. 

GA RRETT & CO., 

Pa.,or American 


year. 
ed free. 
708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, | 
Sunday-school Union. 


by T. F. 





"HOOK & HASTINGS, 
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ORGANS just sem = * 88 
PIANOS osama 













Everywhere known and prized for 

sx and fidelity in manufacture, 

Tasteful and excellent improvements, 

Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent I~ 

J. ESTEY & CO., 

Brattleboro, Vi 


Church Organs. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the CINCINNATI 


usic HaLL; the powerful Centennial Organ; 
the great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn; and of nearly 1,000 others for every 


part of the country. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1529. 
We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 
$1000 a (of pipes only), at ‘prices varying from §300 to 
1,000 ann 7 wards, 
wrUST MMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications fur- 
nished on application. 


i 


HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
Pa AL UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Used by all the great artists. Universally recom- 


mended by the Musical Profession, 





PRONOUNCED THE BEST PIANO OF THE Day. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


We especially invite the Shenton of artists and 
amateurs to a test of this O: mor its —— 
fitness for improvisation, Itsc oles selection of sto 
makes it possible for the Se ean to express all t “ 
varied ag oduced on a large Pipe 


Organ by H 
C. J. HEPPE’S 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 


Cor. Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. 


QRGANS AND PIANOS 








For purity of tone, elasticity of touch, and beauty of 
construction. they are not excelled. Sent on test trial 
| of 10days. FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BOTH WAYS IF 
No money required until you 
have seen and tested the instrument. Special offers 
in order to have them in roduced. IJllus'rated cata- 
logue and price list FREE. Please address at once, 


CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. 
\ GRE AT OFFER! } ORGANS $30 upwards; 
[ : 4 ¢ PLANOS $125 upwards, 
not used a year, good as new; warranted. NEW 
PIANOS and ORGANS at EXTRAORDIN ARY LOW 


prices for cash. Catalogues mailed. Horace Waters & 
Co., $26 Broadway, cor. 12 St., N.Y. P. 0, Box, 0530. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


LW URGANS 38 Stops, 3 set Gol len Tongue Reeus, vels 
Knee swells, Walnut Case, warnt' @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, $143 to $265. ¢F Newspaper sont Free. 





_ Address Daniel F. Beatty. Washington, New Jersey. , 


RYSSESCIORNTIGCONS 





With ICLAN and RNS Selected 


L.. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., SLIDES, 
For conveuience and efficiency, for PS awe or lor 
public use, 


= UME 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, on ra. E a, 75 cents. 
Splendid Outfitr at Bottom Prices 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to 10 keep their copies of | 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
| paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These | 
binders have been made expressly for The | 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best | 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
| the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
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a | file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, = 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From D. L. Smith, Waterbury, Conn., January 10, 1880, 


Tcan truthfully say that even at the advanced rates, 

your paper is the cheapest advertising medium that t 

now o { have already received over $500 from my 
advertiseme nt (four insertions) and ordersstill come at 
an average of %.00a day. I am enlarging my “ Micro- 
graph " and making it much better every way. When 
I get it perfected | shall want to use your advertising 
columns again. 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manufacturer, 
Wash ington, N./. 


T consider The Sunday School Times one of the very 
oest acivertising mediums. 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York. 


We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of the 
aivertisement in your paper, with the delivery of each 
mail. 


From H F Revell, Publisher, Chicago, IU 


Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times 


From Bverybody's Publishing Co., 
1878 


The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has in- 
sreased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Foiding Book 

Cuse, Hazleton, Pa. 

Allow me to commend Theu nday chool Times as 
a very valuable alvertising medium. The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot under 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


Chicago, Tl., June 28, 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowlby, 
«& Co., Washington, N. J. 


It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
vertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 

profitable returns. 


From Croft, Wilbur, & OCb., Manufacturers q Confec- 
tionery, £ nidadelphia. —January 7 7, 1878. 


After extensive tee 4 advertising, we can truth- 
— aay that no paper has brought us so good returns 

he Sunday Schoul Times. An advertisement in- 
os axte din its columns brought us cash orders from the 
larger share of all the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manufec- 

turer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 15, 

877. 

Itisa Rieaware to me to inform you that my adver- 
— in The Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisfactory of any [ have ever done without exception. 
Before I had seen the issue containing my first adver- 
tisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had founda 
medium of the greatest vaiue. I am glad to notice 
that you 7 a exclude advertisements which are tn- 
tended to elve by promises that cannot possibly be 
made good, and I believe the value of your medium 
_ the good-will of your patrons is largely due to this 
fac 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, Organs, 
etc., 0 Kast 14th Street, New York.—February 16, 1877. 
We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 

medium we consider The Sunday School Times one of 

the best we use. 


From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadelphia.— August 31, 1877. 

I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. 


From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, Iu.— 
January 16, 1877. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
season, of the Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia.—July 31, 
1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 
ness, I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in your paper oftener than from 
any other paper in which I have advertised this season. 
From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 

29, 1877. 

We have received a large number of aupneetions for 
the Papyrograph from ——- who refer to you, in- 
cluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 

From Brown's Flexible Weather 
New York, 

Itis but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
ppowtedge its superior merits as an advertising me- 

um. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our a<dvertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 


Strip Oo., 17 Dey St.,. 


five y. -— 4 papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the vertisement was seen in The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


For advertising rates see Publisher’s Department. 


__40HN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
OUR $i5_SHOT-6UN 
fefisiamp fr cut Now 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINC INNATI,O,. 


Durable, | Comfortable Cleanly, Healthful and Economical 
Al Tos the Most Desirable Spring Bed in Use. 











Is 





| KELSO & CO., Manufacturers, = Market 8t., 
Philada. 2-Send for Circular and Price List 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, $.00. 
CAXTON, $13; both Self-ink' 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self- 
Inking, from $25 to #05 will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses irom 
$8.50. Stanip tor catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1347. — 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 

pe 8 anything advertised in this paper, you 

oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 

tiser, .> stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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he Literary Revolution 3 


Universal Knowledge. 





An Encyclopedia in 20 vols., over 16,000 pages; 10 per cent. more matter than 
any Encyclopedia ever before published in this country, and sold, handsomely and well 
bound in cloth for $10,00, in half morocco for $15,00, and printed on fine heavy 
paper, wide margins, bound in half Russia, gilt top, for $20 00—an enterprise so 
extraordinary that its success, beyond all scooedent in book publishing, may be fairly 
claimed to inaugurate a Literary Revolution, 


Tue LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGF. is a reprint entire of the last (1879) 
Edinburgh edition of ‘“ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” with about 40 per cent. of new 
matter added upon topics of special interest to American readers, thus making it equal 
in character to any similar work, better than any other suited to the wants of the great 


majority of those who consult works of reference, and altogether the latest Encyclopedia 
in the field. 


SPECIMEN VOLUMES in either style will be sent for examination with privilege of return on receipt of 
proportionate price per volume. 
I 7 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS to all early subscribers, and extra discounts to clubs, Full Se with 
descriptive catalogue of many other standard works equally low in price, sent free. Mention thts paper. 


Life and Words of Christ. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. Price reduced from $8 to 30 cts.; beautiful type, neat strong cloth binding; 
postage, § cts. 





“ Profoundly interesting pepvdouty cheap.”"—{ Albany Evening Times. 
“Tt is fascinating reading.’’—{ Boston Commonwealth. 
** The best of all the lives of Christ—a marvel of cheapness.’’—{ Portdand Christian Mirror. 


“ A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling.” 
—[London Literary World. 

“ Jtisa work of profound learning.”—[Archbishop of York. 

* Simply indispensable to students of gospel history.’’"—[ British Quarterly Review. 

“A work of guantic indusiry, ot the highest literary rank, and breathing the spirit of true faith in Christ.” 
—[Dr_Delitzsch, the Commentator. 

* Tt seems to me among books a pearl of great price, and a man might well sell a thousand others to become 
possessor of this one.’’—[ Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

“ Will Last when we have all passed away—is by far the best.""—[ Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

“The most interesting book we have ever read on the subject.”—{Churchman, New York. 


“The best book that has ever appeared on the subject.’’—( The Homilist. 
“ A more thorough, careful, ana exhaustive work we have never read.’’—[ Baptist Magazine. 
“ Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable.”—| Harper’s Magazine. 


“A neat volume, good enough type, handsomely bound.” —{C ‘hristian Standard and Home Journal. 
“Tt is amazingly cheap, and far the best life of our Lord.”’—[Zion’s Herald, Boston, 


Acme Library of History. 


The works of the great authors whose writings have themselves become a part of history, and are associated 
in the minds of all with the nations whose story they narrate. In typograpby, form and binding, and economy 
ot cost, the aeme ot the art of bookmaking. 

MILMAN’S GIBBON'’S ROME. In 5 vols., cloth, with very full index. Price, | wedi rept 40 cts. 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. In 3 vols., cloth, elaborate index. ice, $1.59; postage, 24 cts. 

OTHER WORKS in this series will be shortly announced, 








The World’s Creat Poets. 


Very beautiful editions of the World’s Great Poets, and cheap beyond all comparison with any similar 
books ever printec 


1. 
SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 1105 pp., with glossary and index to characters. Cloth, 75 
cents; postage, 14 cents, 

DANTES HELL, PURGATORY, AND PARADISE. Translated by Cary. 462 pp., cloth, 50 cents; post- 
age, 8 cents, 

MILTON'S PO¥TICAL WORKS, with sketch of his lite. 562 pp., cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents, 

WORKS OF VIRGIL, Transiated by Dryden. 400 pp., cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 cents. 

OTHER WORKS w follow soon, 


Acme Library of Biography. 


Twelve standard books, at one time published at $1.25 each, now issued in one beautiful, good type, neatly 
cloth-bound volume, tor 50 cents, and postage. 8 cents; containing: ‘“ Frederick the Great,’’ by Macaulay ; 
** Robert Burns,” by Carlyle; “* Mahomet,” by Gibbon; “* Martin Luther,” by Chevalier Bunsen; “ Mary Queen 
of Scots,” by Lamartine; “Joan of Arc,” by Michelet; ** Hannibal,” by Thos. Arnold ; “ Cesar,” by Liddell; 


“ Cromwell,” by Lamartine; ‘* William Pitt,’ by Macaulay; “Columbus,” by e; “ Vittoria Solonna,” 
by Trollope. 








Modern Classics. 


VICAR OF WAKEFTELD, by Goldsmith; RASSELAS, by Dr. Johnson; PAUL AND VIRGINTA, by St. 
Pierre; PICCIOLA, by Saintaine; UNDINE, etc., by Fouque; five vols. rarely sold for less than $1 each, now 
published in one voi., beautiful type, paper, print, and elegant green and ebony cloth binding for 50 cents; post- 


The Koran. 





Juvenile Classics. 


Beautiful illustrated editions of the books which, in the languages of all enlightened nations. are by the 
verdict of young folks and old folks pronounced model books, worthy of universal reading by young people. 

I. ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Il. PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Jonun’ BUNYAN. 

Ill. ROBINSON CRUSOE. By DANIEL DE For. 


IV. TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES of Baron Munchausen, and G ULLIVER'S TRAVELS, 
by DEAN SwIFrT. 

OTHER BOOKS in the series to follow soon. Each in one volume, good or large type, illustrated, extra 
cloth bound, green and ebony, 0 cents, and postage 8 cents. 


Other Standard Books. 


CHAMBERS CYCLOPZXDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 4 vols.,3,314pp. Cloth, $2; half morocco, 
$3; half Russia, #4; postage, 36 and 48 cents. 

KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Illustrated. Complete in 4 vols., 12mo, nearly 5,000 
pages. Cloth, $3; half Russia, gilt top, $5; postage, 48 cents. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Complete in 3 vols., 12mo, nearly 1,800 pages. Cloth, 
$1.50; half Russia, gilt top, $2.25; postage, 24 cents. 

TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 722 pages. Cloth, 75 cents; half Russia, $1; postage, 
12 cents. 

KITTO'S CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 2vols., about 1,900 pp. Cloth, $2; half Russia, 
$3; postage, 36 cents. 

SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. In 13 thick volumes, nearly 530 steel engravings. Cloth, $8.50. 

WORKS OF CHABLES DICKENS. Complete in 15 volumes, containing 55 illustrations by Darley and 
Gilbert. Cloth, $9.50. 

WORKS OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. Complete in 16 vols. Cloth, $10. 

ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY. 1,318 pp. Cloth, $2.25; half Russia, $2.75; postage, 42 cents. 

JOSEPHUS'S (OMPLETE WORKS. 1,142 pp. Cloth, $2; half Russia, of a = 38 cents. 

SMITH'S BIBLE DICTIONARY. Nearly pp. Cloth, $1; half Russia, $1.50; postage, 16 cents. 

SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. By the author of * Sparrowgrass — ’ Cloth, 50 cents. 

CECIL’S BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY. Part I., Beasts; Part [1., Birds; Part III, Insects. 676pp. 
Cloth, $1; postage. 12 cents, 

PICIORIAL HANDY LEXICON. Cloth, 35 cents; postage, 4 cents. 

SSOP'S FARLES. Cloth, 35 cents; postage, 5 cents. 

STORIES AND BALLADS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. By ELLEN Tracy ALDEN. New illustrated edition. 
Cloth, $1; postage, 7 cents. 

GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. 564 PP Cloth, 90 cents; postage, 12 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. 418 pp. Cloth, 80 cents; postage, 13 cents. 

AMERICAN ORATORY. Speeches of eminent orators. 531 pp. Cloth, $1; postage, 16 cents. 

CELEBRATED SPEECHES OF CHATHAM, BURKE AND ERSKINE. 540 pp. Cloth, $1; pos . 15 cts. 

CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. UNABRIDGED. Cioth, $1; half Russia, $1.50; postage, 24 cents. y. 

HEALTH BY EXERCISE. By Dr. Groree H. TAYtor. 408 pp. Cloth. 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 

HEALTH FOR WCMEN. By Dr. Geores H. TAYLOR, 318 Pp. Cloth, 5° cents; postage, 5 cents. 

LIBRARY MAGAZINE of Select Foreign Literature, published monthly; 2.034 pp., a year, $1. 

LEAVES FROMTHE DIARY OF AN OLD LAWYER. By A.B. RicHMOND. Cloth, $1; postage, 10 cents, 








Leading principles of the AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE: 

I. Publish only books of real value. 

II. Work upon the basis of the present cost of making books, which is about one- 
half what it was a few years ago. 

III. Sell to buyers direct, and save them the 50 to 60 per cent. commission com- 
monly allowed. 

IV. The cost of books when made 10,000 at a time is but a fraction of the cost 
when made 500 at a time—adopt the low price and sell the large quantity. 

V. Use good type, paper, etc.; do careful printing, and strong, neat binding, but 
avoid all “padding,” fat and heavily leaded type, spongy paper and gaudy binding, 
which are so commonly resorted to to make books appear large and fine, and which 
greatly add to their cost, but do not add to their value. 

VI. To make $1 and a friend is better than to make $5 and an enemy. 





NEW TERMS TO CLUBS. 


A discount of 10 percent. from full list price will be ailowed to any one ordering five or more copies of any 
book publisned by us, or to any one ordering tothe net amount of $2>, selected from the list. A discount of 20 
mend cent. will be allowed on orders for twenty-five or more copies ef one book. or oa orders amounting to not 

ess than $100 net, selected from the list. The orders must be sent at one time to secure the discount. 

On the LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, we allow club agents —— five or more copies at one 
time, a special discount of 10 per cent., from the net price paid by members of the club. All early subscribers are 
offered a special discount from list prices, whether paying 4}1 or only part of the price in advance. 

Orders amounting to less than $2 must be accompanied by the cash; over that amount, 2) per cent., but not 
less than one dollar must accompany the order, and the remainder due will be collected on delivery of the 
books by express, C.O. D. If customers will remit the full amount with their orders, they will save a rmall 
expense of return ch: es on their money when collected C. O. D. ‘he above terms are invariable, to school- 
boy and millionaire, private buyer and wholesale dealer the same. 

Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent in 
postage stamps. Address, 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Tribune Building, New York. 











SPRINGFIELD 
——MASSACHUSETTS—— 
Eire and Marine 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Annual Statement, January 1, 1880. 
- $750,000.00. 





CAPITAL, e - ~- oo = eo s 

ASSETS. 
United States 6 per cent. Currency Reg. Bonds ............ 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks...................--- 
Massachusetts and New York Bank Stocks 
veal Fstate, owned by the Company, 
(ash on hand and in Banks 





én neseine xe Kise cheden in ob websbniblédin Genes eachadwiautslieneded cuadieehibadaiineda anne 
Cash in hands of Agents, in course of transmission ® me SS EE 99,500.00 
Loans on Mortgage of Real Estate.................. 350,434.72 
Loans secured by R. R and bank stocks.......... ERE E> 10,715.00 
ee Cate eae Gh0d8 46 caw is once se cacncueenceccesesc0cesequeeseensnseesaccequncse ---- 27,682.41 





$1,858,477.34 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. all paid up wlieise 
Outstanding Losses, 
Re-insurance Fund 
All other Claim 








ssetece RSE Ta - 573,972.05 


Wight belie PERS EEL Nd Sue NN “ we wece. cocccccsseee 14935.00  $1,414,148.00 


oe ogee eae oe oo $444,334.34 
a aa 4 ‘ ~ Se eee ---81,194,334.34 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


Surplus over all Liat 
Surplus as regard 











WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 118 La SALLE Sr., CHICAGO, A. J. HARDING, Gen’l Agt. 


Agencies in all the principal towns of the United States. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, you 


will oblige the publisher, as weil as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement in 
The Sunday School Times, 


A curiosity to every one, and a necessity to all students of History or Religion, THE EORAN OF P. O. Box 4,540. 
MOHAMMED; translated from ihe Arabic by George Sale. Formerly published at $2.75; a new, beautiful 
type, neat, cloth-bound edition ; price, 35 cents, and 6 cents for postage. JouN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


‘bhe Sunday School Times holds itself reapenaible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subseribets any money that they low’ thretigit fraudvieni advertissinents in ite eolumae 





nee — 
ESTABLISHED 1780, COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A practical road machine. Indorsed 
by the medical profession as the 
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| 
\ 3c. stamp for 24 page catalogue, with 
INR t 
MA th \ Oy 
94 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


AY most healthiul of outdoor sports. It 
istand bleyaling Wan? 

Seeassorstd MASON & CS 
FINE STATIONERY 


VY augments three-fold the locomotive 
E power of any ordinary man. Send 
PE M’P’G CO., 
& ENGRAVING, 











Set COMPLETE IN TERRY, $59 
CoMPLETE IN PLUSH, 


Church and Lodge Furniture 


A SPECIALITY. 
No charge for packing. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
rs to Braman Shaw & Oo., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


WaxkERnooms, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for | 
Charches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks. ; 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New | 
and elegant designs. 

send size of room. Get circular and estimate, 

A lberai discount to churches and the trade. 

I. P. FRINK. 551 Pearl Street. New York. THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
as ae en ——_____—_—=— |! stamps for an Llusirated Calalogue of 150 pages and be 
A KEY cary cmes WILL NOT | convinced. R. & J. BECK 
WILE WIND= ~~ ANY WATCH WEAR OUT : re ° 
u 


Manufacturing Opticians 
BY Watchmakers. By mall, 30c. Circular Chestnut Street. Iphia, Pa. 
SOLD Ae eee ony Bal eo. Se | 1018 —~ : Philadelphia, 


QM owas for] ()oonte Largo, niostratetpaper, | Gy WALT RAM WATCHES od Clogs 
Common People, A Year, $i. Agents Wauted, i) ver Wi) tehes i for 3 ec. at pe 
H. L. Hasrines, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 1GCRAM + Homer, Pas ‘ 





























